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and beauty should come back to Israel, Such a 
| Original. | question occasioned the words of the text. . 'The 
' ACTS 13:15 And he suid unto them, It is not for you || disciples were.come together on one of the moun- 
to know the times or the seasons which the Father hath put tains in Galilee, and Jesus was with them. A 
in his own power.” p ys eas 
; few moments only were his to 'spend, with - them, 
THESE words are given to us as from the lips of|| cs he must depart to the more immediate habi- 
the Lord Jesus. They were spoken at a most || tation of the Father. - How strange' must. have 
Soſemn and  mteresting 8eason, and embrace Aa || hoon the emotions of his heart when: he felt the 
zentiment calculated to awaken many profitable || \..rness of the departure from earth, and till 
reflections in the serious mind. For man 18 apt || fund his chosen ' ones. 80. little acquainted with 
to desire to plunge into the deep mysteries of the || 4... #16 nature of: his mission. © They asked of 4 
divine government, and perplex his mind with him, 8aying, Lord, wilt thou at'this. time restore 4 
what he can neyer fathom, losing the enjoyment again the kingdom to Israel ? . And he 8aid unto 3 
of that which is plainly veveuled,; in the insatiate them, It is not for you to know the times. or the 2 
desire to comprehend that which 1s gecret with|| .... which the Father. bath put in his own {4 
God. "They are but little inclined"to impress on power.” He then promised them the gift of tha J 
. their minds, s0 that their hearts may feel their spirit, and declared that they should: be his wit» | © 
influence, the words of the great Teacher. *It is|| ,C.ccs in all places; aſter which he was received {I 
not for you to know the times or the seagons up from their sight. = 
which the Father hath put in his own power.” | 


. 2 To. us, as. to the (primitive disciples, / Jesus 
These words were spoken after the resurrec- speaks in the solemn words,”* It is not for. you.to 


tion of Jesus. He had been many times with||1,., the times or the 0006088 which the Father | 3 
his disciples instructing and comforting them. || ,qth, put in. his own power.” To us, as to them, | 
A great mis8lon was theirs, and they needed these words embrace. an important less0n which + 
much ' wisdom to guide and encourage them in || ;+ ;« important for us to learn ;. its influence. is - 
establishing that religion which shall ultimately quieting, causing us to be the more content with 

unite all hearts by one common sympathy. As || the plain testimonies of unalterable truth, and not 

the first apostles of the faith, they had much to || he eager. to know everything in a universe. of 
contend with in the outer, world and within. 'The mysteries. The Father of our spirits has given | 
earnest desire to 8ee the outward glory of Israel || 1s abundant tokens of his parental. love. Day | 
restored, the heathen power weakened, and the || ynto day uttereth speech of. his kindness, and 
throne of the kingdom surrounded with its former night unto night showeth knowledge of bis guard- = 
magnificence, blended with their spiritual hopes; || jan care. Creation”with her thousand voices in 

and while they looked forward to the triumph of speaks of the beneficent wisdom of. the Deity.; ® 
the spiritual dominion of the Christ, they did not || and could the worlds on worlds around us utter * 
lose 8ight of the. restoration of ihoip beloved Is-|| human language as: they revolve, they would bid 
rael, Many times did they maniſest the indwell-|| us trust in the care of the great Jehovah, who 
ing hope of beholding the banner of the chosen || made heaven and earth, the sea and all that 
people. Gown. proudly in the free air of heaven, therein is. The condescension of our Maker/in 
honore FA dby trib utary nations, and degired of the imparting to. us .80 many evidences of his evet- | 
Mas ter the knowledge of 'the time when power | continued love that we might put our trust..in 
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ww. by: accomplished, or how can times and seasons of 
Ev bringing to pass events be in his power ? 


him, demands our most fervent gratitude, and 
that we confide in his promises, leaving with him 
the times and 8easons of fulfilment. 

He were more than Christ, and equal with 
God, who could comprehend all that many desire. 
They would enter the holiest. sanctuary of the 
Divine. counsels, and press in where angels dare 
not tuead, not satisfied till they know how God 
exists, nd how all the laws of the universe are 
connected with his throne. They think but 
glightly of the office of faith, and never, in humil- 
ity of heart, regard themselves as children in the 
school of Christ ; like Thomas, they are not 
contented with Foaottable evidence, but require 
a certain kind of proof, ere they will receive a 
truth.” And such too oft arrogate to themselves 
alone the name of philosophers, deeming others 
credulous and weak who are willing to confide 
in- the word of the Supreme, leaving times and 
geagons with him. | 

We know in whom we trust. * A Being per- 
fect in wisdom can never promise anything which 
would be unfit, or ever wish to change his pur- 
pose ; an omniscient Being can never fail to ac- 
complish his purpose through inattention ;' and a 
being possessed of omnipotence cannot be at a 
loss for means to execute his designs and engage- 
ments.” Here then is a firm ſoundation for the 
most implicit confidence, and no- man can have a 
strong and unwavering religious faith, till in his 
mind is fixed firmly this foundation. When fixed, 
all built thereon must harmonize with it, for no 
doctrine that makes the end contrary to the will 
or desire of the Deity can agree with the perfec- 
tion of God. What he is willing should be done, 
what he desires to be done, and what he purposes 
shall be done, are one. Let his purposes be 
against his desires, or his desires in opposition to 
his purposes, and the perfection of God cannot be 

established, nor can human wisdom' prove that 
_ there are times and seasons in the power of God 
alone, and man's ground of confidence is de- 


ﬆroyed. For if that which God desires does not | 


take place, how can his designs or purposes be 


It may be very difficult with some to reconcile 
the accountability of man with the 'supreme con- 
trolling power of the Deity ; but, nevertheless, 
every fulfilment of prophecy, deinthitrites the 
independent sovereignty of Jehovah. And those 
who are not willing to allow that the desire, wil- 


Times and Seazons in the Father's Power. 


lingness and purpose of God are 'one and the 


Same, will find insurmountable difficulty in at- | 
tempting to solve the question, how times and 
-8easons can be in the power of the Father alone, 
and how events could be predicted by prophecy, 


[if man was giſted with an independent will, and 


with power to go contrary-to the degire or de- 
Sign of the Deity ?, Either the. doctrine of free 
agency, as popularly understood, or the doctrine 
of the supreme control of God, must be relin- 
quished by the consistent mind, as they can never 
be. made to harmonize. 
But we would sacrifice man's free agency 
rather than yield faith in the supreme control of 
God. And this great truth is every where recog- 
nized /in the Scriptures. All the -8acred writers 
affirm it, and the beloved Son often alluded to it. 
Our text maintains the same, as it asserts that 
times and seasons for the accomplisghment of ; 
promised or predicted events the Father hath put 
in his own power—perfectly under his own con- 
trol; and it is for man to confide in the promise - 
and prediction, and trust to the omnipotence of 
the Supreme for the fulfilment, | 


It were prejudicial to man's best interests to. - 
know more than God has been pleased to reyeal. + 
He hath promised that afflictions and trials ghall 1 
result to our good ; he hath promised a release *P 
from all that degrades and corrupts; he hath 
promised the enjoyment of life, unending and pure 
and blissful ; but when we shall die, when we: 
Shall be raised from the dead, when we, shall re-. 
joice in the great restitution, are times and 8ea-. | 
ons the Father bath put in his own power. The \ 
exact periods are not for us to know, and our 
happiness rests 8imply. on our faith in the prom- : 
ises, humbly leaving the accomplishment with 
Him who is not a man that he should he, nor the 
son of man that he should repent. 

Christianity teaches us the consoling wath, 
that, in the is8ue of things, all the dispensations 
of God towards us shall work together for our 
good. It is one of the privileges of. those who 
love God to feel this truth, and find it as a foun- 
tain of many springs of comfort, to encourage in 
struggling on in the path of, duty, to cheer in the 
time of disappointment, , and to comfort in sea- 
Sons of affliction. But it is not for us to know 
the times and the geasons which the Father hath 
put in his own power. N evertheless, no present 
gloom should lead us to distrust the kindness of 
his designs, for in the darkest hour of calamity 
faith prompts: us to exclaim with the Psalmis 
©Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? TE ar 
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Times and Seavons in the Father's Power. 


thou disquieted within me ? Hope thou in God, 

for 1 sball yet praise Him who is the health of 
my countenance, and my God.' Though his 
judgments are -unsearchable, and his ways past 
finding out, yet righteousness and mercy are the 
everlasting foundations of his throne. His good- 
ness is eternal, and therefore are we constrained 
in trouble to cast our care upon him,' with the 
sweet persuasgion that he careth for us. 

Christianity teaches us that there ;shall be a 
regurrection of the dead. 'That though man dies, 
yet he shall live again. And it cannot be thought 
a thing incredible with you that God should-raise 
the dead; but confiding in the power of the Fa- 
ther we can feel that this corruptible shall put on 
incorruption, .and this mortal shall put on immor- 
tality. But it is not for us to know the times or 
the seasons which the Father hath put in his own 
power. It is not reyealed to us how 800n after 
the dissolution of the body we shall be made con- 
8cious of a new existence ; whether days or years 
Shall roll away ere the last slumbers shall be 
broken; it may be that we are made conscious 
of a new existence in the same short period that 
aSged while Jesus slept, or it may be that our. 
altation is immediate—that the 8oul released 
| from the prison house of clay soars to the better 

home and the body prepared for it in the heaven 
_ of immortality, 80 that we but lie down in the 
grave to'Jeave there our weaknesses and sorrows, 
to riseito glory, perfection, and þliss. -It is for 
us to find comfort in the hope of the resurrection, 
leaving the times and seasons with God. But 
many persons trouble: themselves more about 
how 800n after death the resurrection will take 
place," than they do to learn the character and 
proofs of the christian- resurrection. Tt is far 
better to geek for the assurance- that we shall 
rise to the enjoyment of a glorious day, to health 
and immortal strength, than to theorize how long 
the night of the grave will last, that we may 8ay 
with the apostle, * We know that if our'earthly 
house of this tabernacle"were dissolved, we have 
a building of God, a house-not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. - For in this we groan, 
earnestly deziring to be clothed upon with our 
house which is from heaven: If 80 be that being 
clothed we: shall not be found naked. For we 
that are in this tabernacle do groan, being bur- 
dened, not for that we would be: unclothed, but | 
clothed upon, that mortality might be 8wallowed 
ha. of life,” - 


| Christianity tenches us to beliove in the resti- || 
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tution to holiness of all created intelligences. '- It 
is clearly written 'in the volume of God's word: 
It is recognized from the beginning, in'the prom- 
ise of the seed of the woman: bruising''the' ger- 
pent's head. Testimonies to the 8ame end run 
like a golden chain through all the prophecies, 
and the gift of the Savior was for the' reconcilia- 
tion of the world. This we can confide in God, 


|| he having made known unto us the mystery of 


his will, according to' his good pleagure, which 
he hath purposed in himself; that in the dispensa- 


| tion of the ſulness of times he might gather to- 
gether in one all things in Christ, both which 


are in heaven and which are on earth.* Though 
the end 1s revealed it is. not for us to know the 
times or the seasons, which the Father hath put 
in his own power. We know not when the is8ue 
Shall take place; whether the triumph of the 
church shall continue on with continued victory, 
or dark days cloud the brightness of the Savior's 
coming. Resting on the great. promise we are 
to labor, to put forth our energies. for the truth, 
and be the faithful soldiers of Christ Jesus, leay- 
ing | the result with him on whom all depend. 
We 8hould take encouragement from the asgur- 
ance of the ultimate progress of truth, and be- 
lieve that though as dense and dark clouds ob- 
scure for a time the glory of the sun, the light of 
the gospel may be hidden, yet that darkness shall 
pass away, and brightness beam upon all the na- 
tions of the earth. Every valley shall be filled, 
and every mountain and hill shall be brought 
low ; and the crooked shall be made straight, and ' 
the rough ways shall be made smooth; and all 
flesh shall s|ee the salvation of God. 

Our subject eloquently pleads with us to con- 
fide in our Maker and Benefactor; to pursue- 
steadily the path of his appointment, and fold to 


our hearts the rich encouragements of his truth. 


Times and seasons of prosperity, adversity, sick- 
ness, health, and death, are wisely hidden from 
us; and we are taught 80. to use progperity that 
we may not have reproaches in our hearts to-em- 
bitter the more the cup of adversity, and in health 


80 to discharge our duties that sickness may not 


be the more gloomy by painful memories. 

In the fulness of times the perfect love of our 
heavenly Father will be understood and. felt by 
us all. The trials that are as thorns in our path- 
way, and the afflictions which beset our peace, 
are means to develope the noblest virtues ; and 
happy is he who causes the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness to spring up from the seeds of sor- 
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earthly connections are broken, and friend after 


friend departs to the. unseen land, his affections || Ay, fairer than the friend-she proudly. 


are weaned from the perishing things of mortality 
to the purer and more enduring blessings of hea- 


May we be enabled to rejoice in the hope of 
our.own regurrection—in the expectation of re- 
union with beloved ones—in the triumphs of the 
gospel, and universal redemption and restoration, 
though it is not for us to know the times or the 
Seagons which the Father hath put in his own 


.* My favored 8oul would meekly learn 
To lay her reason at thy throne, 
Too weak thy secrets to discern, 
I'll trust Thee for my guide alone.” 


Haverkill, Mass. 
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THE FRIENDS. 


BY MISS NN, THORENING. 


Original, 


Wzx met—we who in childhood's days were one, 
And whose young hearts in gladsome union beat, 
Whose voices on the same sweet strain were poured, 
And spirits 8wayed by youthful, fervent love. 

Oh, we were like the flowers, whose leaves are kissed 
By the same gentle breeze, or rudely torn 

By the s8ame stormy blast. E*en $0 it was. 

And it was strange, but that bright spell was broke, 
And severed was the silken chain which bound 

Our hearts in unison together ! 

0, it is 8ad to mark the change which oft 

Comes o'er the hearts we love ! to see the eye 
Which ever beamed with love, now changed to scorn ! 
The voice, which ever met our ear hke strains 

Of mugic, 8oft and sweet, turned to that cold 

And hollow tone, which tells us that the heart 

Has changed ! And sadly have I marked it all. 

O, there was one to whom-my young heart clung 
With all its bright affections.; we had loved 

In life's bright sunshine, ne*'er had come a cloud 
O?er one, but it had cast a shadowy gloom 

Upon the other's path ; ne'er had a sunny ray 
Beamed joyously on one, but it had thrown 

A {SERIF zunshine round the other's way. 


We-parted, and for long months we met not, 
But $till the image of that youthful friend, 
With her. bright, laughing eyes and flowing locks, 
oul. across my vision ; I would hear 
: Her] ight and joyous laugh, and seem to feel 
Her ruby lips' soft pressure on my cheek. 
But time rolled swiftly on ; again we met— 
© O, sadder oft it is to meet than part !? 
We met—my heart rushed forth to greet my friend, — 
All the bright past before me quickly swept,— 
ut, sad and strange ! she turned and coldly gazed, 
And bowed her head, and with a passing glance, 
Such as we give to those who every day 
May cross our path, passed on—and this was all ! 
The light of joy came not unto her eye, 
Nor one syeet word of welcome from her lip, 


The "rad: Fare Tirne nts. eatery of egos. 
row, and 80 schools: his heart that as the ties of || What wrought the 8ad, the 


the mournful 
y warm and bright affections to my heart? 


Was't pride? true, he was fair as poet's dream, 


corned ; 

And there were those who flattered, and 8he drank 
The poison, and it wrought deep in her heart; © 
And wealth was hers, and fashion's votaries bowed. 
| Before her shrine, and honied words of praise 

And homage met her ear, until her heart _ 
| Turned from its former pure simplicity, | 

And lived but in the world's cold, hollow RON . 
And was it not then 8adder thus to meet - | 
| Than 'twas to part, with the bright consciousness . 
That love was strong within our youthful. hearts; ? 


Farewell, farewell to.one bright, glowing args 
| One heart has changed which once I fancied true, 


Is 8evered by the hand which. placed it there ! 

But yet distrust not others, e*en though one 

Bright ray which shone around my path hath proved 
A meteot light and vain—a transent gleam. 

But, O, 'tis 8ad to think that hearts will change, 
And 8uch sad things we meet with oft on earth. 

But there 1s one, one land, where none will mourn 
O'er friendship's dying ray, or s8igh to think 

That our bright, glowing hopes have proved but dreams, 


Charlestown, June 1838. 
I/O 
A FEW ERAS: IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGION, 


A Tale : Yet not = Fiction. "oh 


BY REV. D; 5. WMAWDELELK: 


Original. 
CHAPTER 11. 


Further particulars. Elders —Tradition.—Friendly 
Advice to the Reader. 


Tart jeopardy in which Religion was then placed; 
passed away without any material damage. The 
Bower of Faith till stood:; the wall was rebuilt 
around it, and Religion till enjoyed the beauties 
which dwelt within-it, and the blessings of inter- 


past misfortunes had rendered her wary; and she 
felt the confidence which she had been accustomed 
to place in the household to whose care Moges 
had confided her, greatly diminished; - Many of 
them had been enticed away, by Idolatry and had 
never returned. _'Those- that remained were 
often unmindful of their duties to her,:and would 
Sometimes: pay visits to Idolatry, and guch of 
their friends as dwelt in his courts. But, not- 
withstanding her prospects of effecting the ends 
of her mission appeared- at times dark, she was 
cheered by many kindly tokens from Him to 


| whom it was(her object to win the inhabitants of 


the Valley of Human Life. He frequently sent 


But coldly, even proudly passed she by ! | | 


to her, from his court, deputies, called _ 


Fa which yon [ 


"And one bright chain which round my heart has clung, | 


course with her yet remaining friends. But her | 
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who cheered and. animated her much. They 
were the minstrels of the Bower ; and while they 
ingtructed its housebold in hag duties to. Reli- 
gion, they 8ang her praises, and spake, in flowing 
language, the glories of that time when the.end 
of Religion's mis81on | to the valley sbould be 
achieved, and all, through .her influence, sbould 
be redeemed from the tyranny of Idolatry, and 
become the penitent and happy subjects of their 
rightful king, They also cultivated and made 
constant additions to the Gardens of Promise. 

But, notwithstanding she was thus encouraged, 
Religion. was well aware that her old enemy, 
Idolatry, was now fully awake to the critical dan- 
ger in which his kingdom | stood. . He was now 
quite acquainted with the purposes and influence 
of Religion. She. had a knowledge of this cir- 
cumstance, and knew that the enmity of Idolatry 
was to be guarded against. What he had not 
done by force might be accotnplished by strata- 
gem ; and it is not natural to 8uppose that he 
would permit any cessation in his efforts to over- 
throw Religion, and despoll her of her influence 

It was. thought by thoge who professed to be 
the friends of Religion, that more efficient means 
should be taken to 8ecure the wall of Divine 
Law. They, therefore, appointed special guard- 
ans to watch, .and keep it in repair; these were 
called ELpxRs, from the circumstance that they 
were the wisest and most respected of their com- 
munity. These, for a whale, attended 8teadily to 
the duties assigned them. But these duties be- 
came by degrees monotonous, and, for amuge- 
ment, they would 8ometimes take a run beyond 
the watlh of Divine Law. It was not, long before 
this amusement became a daily practice ; and at 
last it became a matter of competition with them 
which could run the fleetest and farthest from 
the wall without, apparently, relaxing their vigil- 
ance over the interests and welfare of Religion. 
It is needless to add that this example was con- 
tagious; the whole household of Religion. as- 
8embled on . occagions when the amusement was 

practised, to behold, applaud, and even to join. 
| Hence the wall of Divine Law was, in 8ome in- 
stances wholly deserted, Religion left in solitude, 
and all her ayowed frinnds running, for mere 
amugement, as they 8aid, from her, pell mell, and 
then returning like scattered sheep. to-.the fold 
ſrom which they had wandered. 


Now it is not to be s8upposed that. the = Fang 


nor the. friends of religion. generally, S8aW- any 


4 Feio Here. "n the tory of Religion. ae 4 
for amugement ; and, Ree" running away. : | 


from. the wall which it was. i we Wii them to - A 
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guard, pleaged them, as it affor 80M 
riety. 1 enabled thew to #how _ 


But it is a fact which should here be noticed = 


| this was an amusement which interfered greatly 
with their duty, Moges left them. no direction to 
run away from the wall of Divine Law, but he 
commanded them to guard it. But in their 
kharum, s8carum races, they were in a habit of 
leaving it utterly. This, certainly, was not con- 
8istent with their duty of guarding it. 
| this habit increased upon them ; their amusement 
was more frequently indulged in. Even Reli- 
gion herself, who saw_ the danger to which it ex- 
posed her, nor a sense of their duty to her could 
restrain them. - They saw no harm in thus grat- 
iying themselves occasionally ; - .and they did 
gratify themgelves, and to what effect the reader 
will g00n perceive. 

While friendship is laz, enmity is always vigil- 
ant. No 80oner had the elders commenced in- 


..|| dulging in the amusement of running races. be- - 


yond the wall which they were appointed to keep 
and guard, than 1dolatry hailed -it as the first 
8ymptom of the ripening of his project to over- 
throw Religion. 


not be prostrated except-by the connivance and 
corruption of those who kept and guarded it. 
{ Idolatry accordingly laid her plans to. render the 
proneness of. the elders, and the hougehold of 
Religion to indulge in the -amugement before 
spoken of, subservient to his ends. 
"one Tradition, a kind of half brother to bim, 
whom he instructed for this purpose, and who, it 
will be geen, accomplighed his mission to. admi- 
ration. 

Tradition took - particular pains at first to be's 
spectator of the amusement 'in which the elders 
and friends of Religion, as before-mentioned, 1n- 
dulged themselves. He was the very first who 
applauded them, With all the effrontery inagi- 


| nable, he introduced . hunself to them. on these 


occasions, as one who wished Religion well:; 

| expressed his astonishment thatthe elders-$8hould 
confine themselves 80 strictly to. the wall of. Di- 
vine Law ; thought that their races beyond the 
| walls was not-only a recreation. but that it was a 


|| kealthy exercise, and would be calculated to fit oY 
them better for the gervice of Religion in their OY 


| daily duties, and in time of need ; advised, them 


material. harm in .all this, at first. They did it 


|| to. continue the amusement ; and, inges, by 


Moreover 


As before said, the wall of Di- - 
vine Law was of s8uch a structure that 1t could- 


. There was 


ES” 


86 f Few Eras in the Hiatory of Religion. 


expressing the most ardent wishes for the safety, | 


welfare and prosperity of Religion, and by dint. 
of considerable flattery, 80 won upon the hearts 


of the elders and most of the friends of Religion, | 
that they actually appointed him the umpire of 


their races. They became more and more given 
to the amusement of racing beyond the wall of 
Divine Law ; their acquaintance with and friend- 
8hip for RED increased daily.; they did 
nothing more for Religion than was absolutely 
necessary to keep up appearances; what time 
they did not devote to her they spent with Tra- 
dition without the walls, listening to his insidious 
counsels, and infatuated with his adulation, yet 
not willing to think or acknowledge that they 
were unmindful of the gervice they owed Religion. 
Ah, the delusion of that period ! The influ- 
ence which Religion exerted over those around 
her, depended, in a great degree, on the charms 
of her countenance and the delights inspired by 
her presence. Of course 'Tradition gained pow- 
er over her household in proportion as he found 
opportunity to withdraw them from Religion. 
These opportunities became quite frequent, 
finally, owing to the love he had found means to 
instil and foster 'in their minds for the amuse- 
ment in which they indulged beyond the wall of 
Divine Law. -On the aggregate, the company 
of Tradition was more frequently 8ought than 
that of Religion ; 
was lessened more than half. 


Such was the state of things when an Wa 
trious personage from the court of whom Reli- 
gion was the ambassadress, resolved to pay a 
visit to the Valley of Human Life. He had 
scarcely entered the valley before he saw the 
Ituation of affairs, and the dreadful jeopardy in 
which Religion was placed. ' He resolved to 
make an effort to save her. He hastened to the 
place where -the household of Religion were 
amusing themselves with Tradition. He ha- 
rangued them on the absolute folly and neglect 
of duty of which they had been guilty ; pointed 
out the danger to which they had exposed Re- 
ligion ; and, above all, showed the viper-like 
character and infertions of Tradition, and delin- 
eated the terrible doom which would ensue did 
they not cast him from them. Some were touch- 
ed to the heart by his words, and threw them- 
selyes at the feet of forsaken Religion, resolving 
never to be 80 remiss in their service to her 


again. FF alas! there were but few who fol-| 


w example, 


The most of them, 


thus the influence of Religion | 


| own fortitude and sense of duty. 


and the elders, especially, were hardened ut 
heart by long continuance in neglect of duty, and 
by long companionship with 'Tradition, whose in- | 
fluence on their minds had been of the mogt. 
'The earnext | 
eloquence of 'the illustrious individual before ' 
Spoken of touched not one chord of their 8YM- | 


vicious and degrading character. 


pathies in behalf of Religion. 

It was then that Tradition saw his trength; 
he instantly resolved to profit by it. 
said he, 
© would this person have you believe that the oc- 
casional hours you spend with me are detrimental 
to the interests of Religion? Would he lead 
you to suppose that the amusement which I have 
long taught you to love, is 80 much to her neg- 


lect? Know, houschold of Religion, that T'am 


her truest friend! Arise! and vindicate your- 
elves and me from the aspersions of 80 infamous 
a child of untruth! He is not worthy to live! 
Slay him ! kill him! destroy him! Abide not 
by his insolence, but let him meet his just de- 
serts at your hand !* — 

No 800ner said than done. 


their minds and consciences. 
influence of Religion in their hearts. 


lously the opinions of "Tradition. 


Indeed had they given heed, in the first place, 
to her counsels, they woilld” not - have suffered 
themselves to have become acquainted with Tra- 
dition, and, especially, to have permitted him to 
eXercise inc an influence over them as the 
events just- noticed show he did exercise. But 
their error, like all other errors of a like charac- 
acter, arose from too great a dependance on their 
They commit- 
ted themselves to the current not previously test- 
ing its strength, and not thinking but that it 
would be quite'an easy matter to row themselves 
back again, if it carried thera too far out of their 


* What!” : 
in insidious and ferocious accents, 


Instigated by their 
vile dictator, the elders, and most of the house- | 
hold of Religion, with fury depicted on their | 
countenances, and with rage in their hearts, rose ' 
against him who had endeavored to win them | 
back to duty, and cruelly slew hin in cold blood. 
Alas ! how dreadfully depraved must have been 
Why could they 
not have seen that 'Tradition' was leading them 
onward to ruin, and was aiming to destroy the . 
They were 
not, perhaps, wilfully blind, but had been too * 
much 'accustomed of late to regard too unserupu- | 
Had they 
80ught, as they should have done, the advice of | 
Religion before committing the fatal deed, they 

would not have been guilty of its cxovialidn. | 
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honeblighd of Religion, to approbate/ themselves 

upon it. They eonsidered that they had done 
Tradition, themselves, and even Religion a piece 
of service highly commendable. They even re- 
zolved that they would carry their congratula- 
tions to Religion, and instantly proceeded to ex- 
ecute. their object. - But, alas! what a scene met 
their eyes ! the Bower of Faith from long neglect 
had fallen prostrate to 'the ground. This, how- 
ever, did not much distress them, as since their 
acquaintance with Tradition they had scarcely 
ever entered its precincts. 
fled. They 80ught her long and unavailingly, 
but she had fled they knew not Where. In this 
emergency they sought the counsel of Tradition, 
and he endeavored with a mock sympathy to 
console them. He told them: that if Religion 
had left them without consulting them it certainly 
showed that she had not much regard for them 
or their 8ervice. © It did not become them to 
seek her, in his estimation, when she had thus 
left them without a moment's warning. As re- 
garded the Bower of Faith, they need not bewail 
the logs of that, he said; it was but a rotten hab- 
{ation at most. 
zite an edifice much superior, and come and take 
up his abode” amongst them. 

In fine, Tradition 80 artfully wrought upon the 
feelings of the ' forsaken household of. Religion, 
that they respected him more, and felt their 
minds filled with bitterness against Religion, and 
were ready at a moment's warning to pursue her, 
and thoge who had accompanied their flight, with 
vindictive fury. Tradition, true- to his word, 
erected an edifice on the gite of the prostrate 
Bower of Faith, which was called the TeMeLE 
0F ESTRANGEMENT, and made his abode with 
them, He made many additions, and what 
he called improvements, to the wall of Divine 
Law ; occupied fully the place in the hearts of 
| her household which Religion had, at one time, 
wholly, but, more recently, partially occupied ; 
succeeded in having his dictates: invariably obey- 
ed, and, to- crown the whole, as the reader will 
naturally gurmise, exchanged compliments and 
congratulations with Idolatry on the — | 
Buccess of their "plan. | 

Does the reader ask what could have 'induced 

ie n to commit 80 much mischief ? 1 eply 
Why does” the” lion #6ek his prey ? Why?does 
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4 few Eras in the Hiatory'of Religion. — The Widow's Mite. 


No 8ooner was the 'bloody drama- previously [|.the eagle convey from the quietness of its native 
described concluded, than Tradition began to ex-| 
ult, and the elders,” and others of the recreant | 


But Religion had| 


He, himself, would erect on'its | 


87. 


field the unoffending lamb ? It was the natural 

disposition of this personage which cauged: him to 
commit guch barbarous acts. He loved. power 
and influence ; the tendencies of his mind were 
naturally bad ; and his counsels were conforma- 
ble to his agen and . disposition. On these 
principles he, violated the s8anctuary of Religion ; 
it afforded him a field of labor, -and he accom- 
plighed an end in accordance with his nature and 
desires in the ruin which, in the manner just 
stated, he brought upon her. O, reader ! if you 
have charity for yourself, avoid Tradition ! | He 
puts on the guise of 'Truth that he may the.more 
easily win. your affections; but his ſriendship 
cannot satisfy,-and. he will leave you, in the 
end, 8ore, forlorn and bleeding. He will serve 
you as did the robbers the wayfaring man who 
was travelling from Jerusalem to Jericho, and 
the priest and Levite who keep him company 
will pass by on the other side without commiger- 
ation for your situation. 


I IS 


THE WIDOW'S MITE, 
Original. 


Wren the Father gave unto Jesus the spirit 
without measure, he imparted unto him the pow- 
er to read the heart of man, that he might know, 
when he looked upon a mortal, what were the 
feelings or passions that actuated him. This 
Superhuman knowledge in the great "Teacher 
gave him a power mightier than was ever pos- 


8esged by any created being, and 80 enabled him 
|to adapt his words to the people he addressed 


that it was truly said of him, Never man spake 
like this man! The manifestations of this divine 
knowledge are often met with in the gospel his- 
tory, and great interest is ever attached to them. 
The divinity of the Savior's character is felt by 
the mind that pauses in seriousness to meditate, 
for it ſeels that it is in the presence of a being of - 
a better world than this, and who knoweth what 
is in man. 

We will introduce the reader to one of ins 
interesting incidents, and it is, indeed, fraught 
with rich lessons of needed instruction to all 
classes. In endeavoring to obtain the teachings 
of such an incident, we must give the mind up to 
it, and give it form and feature p. the power of 
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the chief personage in the beautiful picture, and 
he placed in a most engaging attitude ? No 
his presence gpreads a hallowed charm around. 
the whole, and we feel that it is well for us to 
pause andlearn of him. 

Jesus had been in the temple teaching the 
people, and we are told that © the common people 
heard him gladly.” Well they might, for he was 
a philanthropist that was not only the friend of 
the masses, but of individual man. He never 
forgot the individual in regarding the gogd of the 
race, but in each mortal recognized a child of 
the Father, He was the poor man's friend, and 
the home of the poor was the oftenest blest with 
his benignant presenice. His was a religion for 
the poor as well as for the rich, and its vital 
principle that of equality. It humbled, and till 
humbles, human pride, and. puts the poor, whose 
whole treasure is a single farthing, on the same 
ground, in the sight of God, with the princely 
owner of millions of talents. Wo to that religious 
doctrine which the common people cannot hear 
gladly, for that doctrine which 1s deserted of the 
poor, is forsaken of God. But the true doctrine 
of Jesus of Nazareth 1s riches to the children of 
'poverty ; it gives them in its 8ublime and glo- 
rious hopes pleasures that - are never known to 
many a lord of wealth in his halls of luxury and 
wild mirth ;_ it gilds the valley of time with the 
gunshine of eternity, and cheers all the trials and 
struggles of life's journey with the. prospect of 
the better country and the happier home. Wo 
to that religious doctrine that makes the poor 
poorer—that robs the affections of their most 
Joyous hopes, and gives no sure hope that though 
. poverty and death separate the dear ties of social 
and domestic existence, they will be reunited by 
the bonds of eternity in peace. _ 


While the common people heard him gladly 
he 8aid to them, © Beware of the scribes, which 
love to go in long clothing, and love salutations 


in the market-places,: and the chief seats in the | 
Synagogue, and the uppermost- rooms at feasts ; 


which devour widows” houses, and for a pretence 
make long prayers ; these shall receive rs 
damnation.” * 

Afﬀter he had concluded his teachings to the 


people, he 8at down in-view of that-part-of the | 


temple called the Treasury. In the chests there 
placed, voluntary contributions of money were 


| 


{ 


.. put, for defraying the expenses of the sacrifices|| 
in the ceremonies of the temple service. | It was 
© £0 'as'the-Lord's treavury, indeftuch as 


| offerings were 


the money was for the things connected with the 
ceremonial law prescribed by the Lord. The 
urely voluntary, as it refers ty 
time of giving" and amount given. 'Thers is no. 
the least similarity between this treasury-of the 
Lord's houge, and the many and various treagy. 


ries of this later age which have been named the 


Lord's treasuries, and whose keepers are prone. 
to make the most awful and:moving pleadings to 

induce the people to give. Such methods of oh-. 
taining wealth find no sanction from the incident: 
noticed ; and it were well - were there not now, 

as in other days, men who pretend to great sanc- 

tity and yet rob the widow and the fatherless of 

the scanty earnings of laborious industry. Would 

to God there were not now in our land men who 

© devour widoW&' houses, and for a pretence make 
long prayers.” 'The misery  caused by. 8uch if 
recorded would make a volume of the mot 

mournſul recitals that ever moved the. human 

heart with bitter grief; and it would contain some 

of the most heartless proceedings to obtain mon-! 
ey that ever caused a manly breast to throb with 

honest indignation. If. ever angels weep in view 
of the unholy actions of: men, then have-angels 
wept at the outrageous. schemes that have been 
regorted to to:ſeed the treagury of gome mission- 
ary. corporations. A good cause can never 
sanctify- unholy means, and the advance of the 
kingdom of the Redeemer is retarded by Such 
efforts. 


. But to return. Jesus sat over against the 
treasury and looked upon the various characters! 
that cast'in their offerings. That eye that could 
read the secret feelings saw the various' pass1ons 
that moved the givers. He saw the \proud and 
ostentatious, the humble and hberal, the covetous 
and miserly ; he 8aw'the man ovbad that he had 
80 much to spare, and him that felt it a privilege 
to bestow of his store for the 8acred gervice, and 
him that looked with regret on the few farthings 
he parted with, While his eyes rested on the 
various persons that 'bestowed gifts, there came 
a poor widow and cast in * two-mites, which make | 
a farthing.* 'He knew the pureness of her mo- | 
tive ; he knew the- poverty of her situation ; be 
knew the feelings of her heart as 'she gave ber 
all; and ever ready to teach his disciples good 
lessons from iaproggire incidents, he called them 
'to him, and aid, .* Verily, I 8ay-unto you, that 


| 


this woonwidaw- hath cast more in than: all the) 
which have cast into: the treagury ;. for. all they 
did cant-in of their abundance, but \uho, of her 


joys of the sacred' 8erVICe, she wished to feel that 


living.”*. | | 
He regarded solely her pureness of motive, 
and therefore elevated her deed ,of piety above 
all that had made offerings. She was poor, but 
when s8he entered the temple to partake of the 


she had done her part in providing for the 8ac- 
rifices and incense of the ceremonies. She had 
done but little, but she had done all that she 
could. She was but one of the great congrega- 
tion, but 8he felt an individual duty. She felt 
that if the parts were not obedient to the rela- 
tions of life, the whole could not be peaceful and 
prosperous. And thus we are taught a useful 
lesson, to attend to individual duties, and act 
well our individual part. 

There are many 1nstances in the Savior's his- 
tory of his noticing humble and retired worth. 
He thus 8et an example to the world which is 
too little heeded. Mora] greatness is seldom 
Jooked for 8ave in the Ingh places among men, 
and the poet's words are now of wide applica- 
tion— 


* Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

In the retired and unobserved walks of human 
life, there moves many a one in. whom dwells the 
noblest principles and purest love: of integrity. 
In whom are all the elements of the worthiest 
characters, and who need but the means of de- 
veloping their powers, in- order to rank among 
the mogt venerated of the master-spirits of man- 
kind, It needs but the proper incitements to 
how that the age of lofty and self-sacrificing 
minds is not yet passed ; but that more virtue, 
more love of the high motives that lead to great 
and honorable deeds, lives now than in former 
ages, 

But men are apt to think otherwise. They 
are more impressed with the astounding revela- 
tions of corruption among the elevated by human 
honors, than they are by all the noble examples 
of suffering virtue amid the 'strugglings of poy- 
erty, Worth, in the humble habitation, - 1s too 
8eldom placed.in the scale against demerit in the 
palace, when we weigh the general character of 
our race.. The much. of the rich is more re- 
garded than the mite of the poor ; and while the 
gift of the wealthy is trumpeted throughout the 


land, little. is thought of the more worthy actions | 
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want, did cast in all that she had, even all her [| 
| |[forth to.minister to the sick-—to spend the silent 


of the widow, yielding her eage and time to go 


watches of the night by the stranger's' bed, and 


speak the words of peace to the dying eufferer. 


In the sight of purer Spirits than of earth there 
is greatness and honor in s8uch deeds, which the 
conqueror of a thousand yictories cannot claim. 
It is the greatness of sympathizing love, going 
forth, like the meek Son of Mary, to impart com- 
fort and gladness. It is the greatness that en- 
dears i character of Jesus to our hearts, and it 
is the greatness more to be sought for than the 
applauses of the world and the honors of fame. 
*He that is greatest among you,” said Jesus, 
shall be your servant.* How little heeded in the 
struggles for greatness 1s this declaration of the 
Savior! 'True greatness is the greatness of 
usefulness. It is the greatness that is great in 
promoting the happiness and improvement of do- 
mestic and gocial life. It is greatness all may 
covet with safety, for its path 1s peaceful, and 
brings none of the torturing feelings of a false 
ambition. If men had always thus sought to be 
great, much less bloody would have been the 
history of the world, and more honorable to hu- 
man nature the ambition of men. 

Of a truth, true christian greatness is oftener 
found in the humbler walks of life, and he that 
cultivates an observing habit will find much to 
awaken feelings of love toward the true exhibition 
of christian greatness. While we observe the 
rich with their abundance, we should not over- 
look; the poor with their small store, and honen 
worth, though it is in humble lite. 


To us, the widow left in poor circumstances, - 


with a family of young children, who diligently 
presses on to rear them as good members of 80- 
ciety, who gives them an education to fit them to 
be ugseful, and who at last is blessed with- the 
sight of beholding them in the road of prosperous 
and happy life, esteemed and respected by all 
that know them—such a mother is far more 
worthy the heart's reverence than he who: has 
simply raised himself from an obscure. to an ele- 
vated s8tation. Yet how seldom-do we hear en- 
comiums on the former characters, and how often 
are our ears saluted with the praises of such as 
the other. Whole volumes have been written 
of the. histories of men who have elevated them- 
selves by industry to high stations; and yet, in 
all those volumes, not. a page has been given to 
pay due honor to noble mothers, who, amid a 
thousand obstacles to oppose, have struggled on, 
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90 
and fitted for life's duties large families of chil- 


dren, - And $ome of the noblest characters that 


have adorned the history of man, owed: the foun- 
dation of their greatness and ſame to the patient 
care and untiring industry of the poor widow—of 
8uch as drew the attention of the Lord of glory 
and received his commendation. 

And he observes them till. And to cheer 
8uch he will give the spiritual comforts of his 
compassion. He bids them till press on, as the 
noblest benefactors of society, as — of a 
high mission to perform, and -as those whose ef- 
forts will have a beneficial influence ages after 
they have partaken of the last sleep. O! let all 
mothers feel this great truth ; they know not what 
elements of character are concealed in the minds 
of their children ; they know not for what they 
are destined in the providence of God. Many 
may ask respecting a child, as the- people asked 
of the infant John, What manner of chald 8hall 
this be ? but none can answer. Yet to school it 
to virtue will fit it for any tation in life, and the 
humblest can do this. There are. none 80 poor 
that they cannot educate their children virtuous- 
ly, and the mite thus given by the poor widow, 
often, in after time, becomes more than the abun- 
dance given by many of the wealthy ; for the 


greatest benefactors of their race hava been 
among those who were educated in virtue and 
poverty, while s8ome of the worst scourges ever 
let loose to prey on the happiness of humanity, 
have been among those who were educated in 
luxury and vicious wealth. «' 
The doctrine of our Subject Should be impress- 


ed on our hearts. It is, in reference to all the 
philanthropic schemes of the age, that we do all 
that we can, and if we have not much to aid we 
have the mite. There are none who cannot, if 
they would, do something to help on the cause of 
moral and religious reform, of human improve- 
ment and happiness. *First, a willing' mind ; 
then it is accepted according to that a man hath, 
and not according to what he hath not.” 

O how much has the pure and benignant doc- 


trine of universal reconciliation and bliss been | 
aided by the widow's mite, by her prayers—her|| 
presence in the 8anctuary—her vindication of || 


the slandered truth—her invitation to- others to 
come with her to the Lord's house and the social 
circle of teaching and prayer, and'by her adorn- 
ing the cauge of her Master. 'The widow's' mite, 
did I 8ay.? "Ah, often when she has thought she || 


widow be in us all. 


A Wizh.—Human Nature. 


him who knows the heart, than the giſts of many 
wealthier ones. | 

May the noble feeling that aims the poor 
There 1s a treasury, and it 
is the Lord's treasury, that needs our mite ; its 
wealth is not for feeding the pride of- man, nor 
erecting perishing monuments ; but its whole 
power is for the elevation and happiness of hu- 
man kind, to redeem them from the thraldom of 
corruption, error and sin. That treasury is the 
treagury of moral and religious influence. Who 
will not give a mite ? Blessed be him that giveth 
his all! His name shall be embalmed as the 
friend of man, virtue, truth, and God, and his 
heart shall be the abode of peace, and his death 
gerene as the close of the summer day, in gweet- 
ness, brightness and beauty. 


A WISH. 


TO 


Original. 


Warren autumn winds have seared the leaf, 
And bade the flowers fade, 
And o'er earth's loveliness is cast 
A melancholy shade ; 
The hope of spring—the coming tine 
Of melodies and bloom, 
The dreariness of winter cheers, 
And brightens its dark gloom. 


So in each hour of sorrow*s reign, 
When $shrouded are earth's joys, 

And all the pleasures of the world 
Are but as worthless toys, — 

May hope be near thee with her wand, 
And voice of cheerful lays, 

And give, to cheer the present grief, . 
Visions of better days. 


Yes, better days are for us all, 
Though time may bring them not ; - 

The love of Him, supreme in might, 
Should never be forgot. 

This cheering hope the happiest need, 
The prosperous, and the gay, 

Love's dearest ties are breaking fast, 
And life flies 8wift away. 


Haverhill,, Mass., 
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HUMAN NATURE, 

| | Original. 

IT seems to be the favorite theme of a certain 
class of professors, to be always decrying human 
nature—its powers, its faculties, and its original 
propensities. They would have us believe, not 


| only that the Lord is a God of wrath and ven- 
gave but a mito, it has been more in the gk of | 


geance, and will exert his omnipotent energies to 


= Hy ww ww 


the hopeless degpair of a great portion of his in- 
telligent creatures—not only that we are the off- 
zpring of an evx one, that is, the devil ; but that 
we are by-nature, without one spark of goodness 
wholly prone to the perpetration of crimes. of the 
deepest hue ; without a single holy thought, word, 
deed, or disposition. | 

If this be the case, we ask : Why is it that we 
zee in the savage of the deep recesses of the 
western wilds, who is in a state of nature as near- 
ly as it 18 pos8ible for a human adult to be—why 
is it, that we gee in him, the beneyolent- heart, 
the charitable hand, a high toned sense of honor, 
and a feeling of friendship towards his benefactor, 
as unalterable as the decrees of fate, and as last- 


ing as the breath which sustains his mortal ex- 


istence ? Why is it, that we see in the' degraded 
and loathsome Laplander—and the shrivelled Si- 
berian, whose habitations are huts of ice, and 
whose knowledge: extends not beyond: their pres- 
ent want of food and clothing, a kindness and a 
hospitality, which many a pretended civilized and 
christianized man never exercised in all their in- 
tercourse with the world ? 


Why is it ? God made+them, and not they 
themselves—because they are God's people, the 
sheep of his pasture ; and they partake of that 
nature which he gave them, and possess that 
eternal 8park which emanated from the Creator 
of all things, and flowed from the everlasting 
Source of all good. 

Why 1s it ? Because they are creatures of na- 
ture ; and have not sunk in the pollutions and 
misconceptions which a false theology has a ten- 
dency to inspire in the heart of man ! 

Let me not be misunderstood to mean that a 
state of barbarism 1s preferable to civilization. I 
mean not 80 ; but I point to these instances mere- 
ly to show that there are traits of goodness to be 


found in those who are as far from having been | 


converted from nature to grace, as these lovers of 
human depravity could possibly wish them. 

The truth is, human nature is just as it should 
be, and had it never been contaminated and de- 
based by vice and folly, we should not now see 


Such crimes and misery—$uch unnatural want of 


humanity and 8ympathy : neither should we hear 
from the lips of mortals, in the face of reason 
and revelation, 8uch God-digshonoring sentiment, 
as that the offspring of the Eternal came from his 
forming hand wholly inclined to all evil. No. 
But we should'see the finer feelings of our na- 
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ty 8tanding at the door of every individual, ready 


| to relieve the child of misfortune and want—and 


benevolence arising from the heart, and beaming 
in the eye of God's noblest work ; and with its 
expansive kindness, peady to exert its own intrin- 
8ic goodness, wherever suffering man could be 
found. J. A. A. 
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THE FEAST OF PENTECOST, 
Original. 


AcTs ii. 1: © And when the day of Pentecost was fully 
come, they were all with one accord in one place.” 


Tax time here spoken of was the seagon of one 
of the three great yearly feasts of the Jews. It 
was celebrated the 50th day after the Passover, 
from whence 1t derived its name. It was ofther- 
wise called © the feast of weeks,” and, sometimes, 
by the Jews was denominated *the joy of the 
law,” as it commemorated the, giving of the law 
on Mount Sinai. As the Lord Jesus was cruci- 
fied and utterly contemned on the great Jewish 
day of the Passover, it was well that he should 
be glorified on the day-of another great feast, 
thus in both cases before the eyes of all Israel. 
The conversion of a great number as disciples 
of the Christ at that time was the more wonder- 
ful than if it had taken place on an ordinary oc- 
cagion; as the celebration of the feast of Pente- 
cost awakened in each Jewish breast the deepest 
reverence for the law, and the peculiar ceremo- 
nies of the season were admirably suited to kin- 


dle in all a warm enthusiasm for Judaism. It is 


my purpose, therefore, in this article to give a 
descriptive sketch of the customs and ceremonies 
of the feast of Pentecost, to the end that a knowl- 
edge 'of the circumstances of the time may in- 
crease our admiration of the work of the Lord's 
Spirit as recorded in the context. 

The divine command whereby this feast was 
ordained is recorded in Deut. xvi. 9—12. They 
were to count, it is perceived, from the time they 
began to put the sickle to the corn, but as the 
day was to be one for general religious obser- 
yance, there was another injunction given them, 
Leviticus xxiii. 15, 16. © Ye 8hall count unto 
you from the morrow after the sabbath,* (or from 
the morrow after the first day of the passover 
week, which was accounted a sabbath,) * from 
the ay that ye brought the sheaf of the wave- 
offering, seven 8abbaths shall ye complete ; even 
unto the morrow after -the seventh 8abbath shall 
ye number 50 days.” From hence the day was 


92 : 
called Pentecost, or the 50th day. The time of 
celebration was about the middle of May. 

The command given respecting the Jewish 
worshipers was, that at this holy season there be 
no 8ervile work done throughout Judea ; all the 

males were solemnly instructed to appear at Je- 
rusalem. to pay their vows at the temple ; and 
each was to bring with him from his habitation 
two wave loaves of fine flour, equal to rather 
more than ten English pounds weight. Lev. 
XXiii, 12. xxiii. 17. These loaves were regarded 
as the first fruits of the wheat harvest, and as 
8uch were offered to the Lord; Ex. xxxiv. 22. 
The bread thus brought, unlike the bread of the 
Passover, was leavened; the Jews thus account 
for the difference : that, as the unleavened bread 
of the Passover was a memorial of the haste with 
which they departed from Egypt, when they had 
not time to have it leavened, 80 the leavened 
bread at Pentecost was a token of their security, 
and of thankfulness to God for their ordinary 
food.. 'These loaves were mostly for the priests, 
but a portion was consumed on the altar of offer- 
ings. 

The Jews understood the command given as 
solemnly requiring them, individually, to bring up 
their first fruits to the temple. This command 
we find in Deut. xxvi. 1—10. Connected with 
' the. performance of this duty are many. interesting 
particulars, which we notice as showing the fer- 
yor of the zeal of the Jews, and the commendable 
alacrity with which they attended to the divine 
command. 

All the males within the limits of the several 
districts throughout the land, met together in the 
principal city of their district previous to Pente- 
cost, with the view of forming themselves into 
companies, under a president, and thus march- 
ing into the great city. 'The night previous the 
people lodged in the streets, or surrounding gar- 
dens-and fields, for fear of pollution if they en- 
tered the houses, and as the air was mild they 
could do this with comfort. At the appointed 
bour the president awoke them with the cry, 
© Arise, and let us £0 up to Zion, to the Lord thy 
God.' _ Soon they commenced their journey, pre- 
ceded by a bullock, with horns gilded, intended 
as a Sacrifice, or peace offering, and therefore its 
head was crowned with a garland of olive. A 


musician went also before with cheering melody, 


alluded to thus in. Isaiah xxx, 29. *Ye &hall 
haye a Song, as in the night when a holy solem- 


nity is kept; and gladness of heart, as when one || have been awakened by such a procedure, and 
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coeth with a pipe to come into the mountain of | 


the Lord, to the Mighty One of Israel.* During 


the journey frequent bursts of religious feryor | 
were heard from the people, oft exclaiming, as in | 


P8alm cxxii. 1, © 1 was glad when they said unto 
me, let us go up to the house of the Lord.” 
It is, indeed, a beautiful picture of life and 


gladness to contemplate ; to behold the- many. 


companies coming from the several' districts to 
Jerusalem, like many branches of one ſamily ap- 
proaching a common home, bringing their indi- 
vidual offerings of love and gratitude to their great 
Parent. Their entry into the city of God was 
extremely picturesque and beautiful ; the rich 
among the multitudes bearing elegant baskets of 
gold or silver, richly wrought, and glittering with 
beauty; while the poorer bore baskets made of 
wicker work, tastefully ornamented with flowers, 
and ſancifully constructed. In these the multi- 
tude bore wheat, grapes, figs, apricots, olives or 
dates, and a rich gift indeed was the 8um of the 
offerings of a single company. As they entered 
the city, they were welcomed by the dwellers 
therein, and the shouts of the joyful bands filled 
the air with liquid gladness. 


Some have regarded the language of Psalm 


CXX11. as expressive of the greetings and respon- 


8es at the entry into Jerusalem. If 80, that 
P8alm, beautiful as it is in itself, derives addt- 
tional beauty ſrom the as8ociation. Let us 80 
cons1ider it, Portray to your mind the company 
of a district entering the holy city, toward the 
temple, and how natural the words, © I was glad 
when they 8aid unto me, Let us go into the 


1| house of the Lord. Our feet shall stand within 


thy gates, O Jerusalem.* And as they moved 
on, and beheld the beauty and esplendor of the 
city, how descriptive the language, * Jerusalem 
is builded as a city that is compact together; 
whither the tribes go up, the tribes of the Lord, 


unto the testimony of Igrael, to: give thanks unto 


the name of the Lord. For there are set thrones 
of judgment, the thrones of the house of David.' 
How expressive of the welcome given them is 
the succeeding verse : *Pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem ; they shall prosper who love thee. 
To which the tribes would respond, © Peace be 


within thy walls and -prosperity within thy pala- | 


ces. For my brethren and companions? sakes, 1 
will now 8ay, Peace be within thee.  Because of 
the house of the Lord our God I will seek thy 
good,' What a mutual friendly feeling  must 
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how admirably suited to fit them for the duties of 
the day. | - 

When the people had arrived at the foot of the 
mountain of the Lord's house, each placed his 
basket on his shoulder, and as they ascended 
they all repeated with measured cadence, solemn 
and impressive, the whole of the 150th Psalm, 
When the company had entered the temple, the 
choir therein s8ang the 30th Psalm; then the 
president, with his basket on his shoulder, ap- 
proached the waiting priest, repeating, in behalf 
of his companions, what the Lord commanded, 
Deut. xxvi. 5—10, the priest, in the mean time, 
taking the basket and waving it before the Lord. 
After this, all deposited their tributes beside the 
altar, knelt in adoration of the God they served, 
and then arose and departed. After these cere- 
monies, 8everal sacrifices of different kinds of 
animals were - made, which it is not. essential to 
notice. The after-seagon was commanded to be 
kept in joy and gladness, as we read, * And thou 
shalt rejoice in every good thing which the Lord 
thy God hath given unto thee, and unto thy 
house, ' thou, and the Levite, and the stranger 
that is among you.* Thus religion and enjoy- 
ment were blended together ; and if, under the 
$hadows of the ceremonial dispensation, this was 
done, how much more should it be 80 with us, 
who are permitted to dwell under the light and 
glory of unveiled truth? Indeed we should wor- 
Ship the Lord with gladness, and. like thoge an- 
cient worshipers say, at the dawning of the sa- 
cred hour of morning sacrifice and praise, ©I was 
glad when they Kd unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord.” 


The day of Pentecost after-the resurrection of 
Christ, is a memorable epocha in the history of 
christianity, As it has been remarked, © as our 
Lord was crucified” at one of the great Jewish 
teasts, it was fit that he should be glorified at 
another,* And this of. Pentecost was chogen 
with peculiar propriety, as. next succeeding that 
of the Passover, at which Christ suffered ; and, 
also, as-it was celebrated in commemoration of 
the giving the law from Mount Sinai that day, 
and as the first fruits were then offered and 
anointed, To these answered the fuller discov- 
ery of the. gospel on this occasion, and the 
 anointing the first fruits of the christian church 
by the effusion. of the Spirit. The tolemnity of 
the feast, the general expectation of the Messiah 
that prevailed among them, and the length' of the 
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| Galileans ? 
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to'Jerugalem ; * who, when they returned home 


and reported this great event, would naturally 
make way for greater regard to the apostles when 
they came to the places where these people dwelt.” 
It was indeed a fayorable 'season for a mighty 
working of the Spirit, to make known the true 


| character of the apostles as the disciples of the 


ascended Jesus, and to rebuke, in the face of all 
Israel, the vileness with'which the Savior was 
treated. All this was done; | and the Lord was 
glorified by the conversion of a vast number to 
the acknowledgment that Jesus was indeed the 
Christ. 'Though filled with enthusiagm for the 
glory of Judaism, and exulting in the gladness of 
the season, yet the power of the truth was might- 
ier than all, and there were hundreds who at 
night reverenced thoge whom in the 'morning 
they contemned. | 

The historian gives us a full account of the 
time, mysterious and solemn. * And when the 


day of Pentecost was fully come, they were all, 


with one accord, in one place.” And suddenly 
there came a sound from heaven as a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house where 
they were sitting. And there appeared unto 
them cloven tongues; like as of fire, and it sat 
upon each of them ; © and they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other 
tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance. 'This 
wonder was 800n noised abroad, and a great mul- 
titude gathered where the apostles were. And 
were all amazed, and marveled, saying one to 
another, Behold, are not all these which speak, 
And how hear we every man in our 
own tongue, wherein we were born ? Parthians, 
and Medes, and Elamites, and dwellers in Mego- 
potamia, and in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus 
and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and 


in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and stran- 


gers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and 
Arabians, we do hear them speak in our own 
tongues the wonderful works of God. And they 
were all amazed, and were in doubt, saying one 
to another, What meaneth this ? Others mocking, 
said, These men are full of new. wine.” 

Peter 8tood up with the eleven before the gath- 
ered multitude, rebuked the mockers by remind- 
ing them that it was but the 3d hour, or 9 o'clock, 
the hour of prayer, before which no Jew was al- 
lowed to drink, and even the most intemperate 
were not known to do 80. He then delivered the 
zermon .we have. on record, characterized by 


days, were favorable-to' bring all able to come 


boldness, clearness, sound argument, pointed re- 
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buke and gracious truth. It was a triumphant 


hour for christianity. The first' sermon, deliv- || 


ered in the very city where the Lord was insult- 
ed, contemned and crucified; in the pregence of 
many who -partook in that work of shame, and 


with a power that opened many hearts to the | 


truth, What-a scene for a painter! Who can 
delineate the various passions and feelings that 
were depicted on the countenances turned toward 
Peter, What moral courage, what power from 
on high, what a consciousness of the divine pres- 
ence animated the bold apostle. Well did he 
retrieve his character as a follower of Him who 
never shrank from the perils of duty, who never 
8acrificed one jot or tittle of the truth. 

Well may the unbeliever, who regards the 
apostles as impostors, here pause and contemplate 


the facts of the caze. Would impostors have || 


arose, after the death of their leader, in the very 
city where he was slain, and attempted to build 
up the first church there—there where they 
knew were the witnesses of all that had taken 
place—there where the bitterest enemies of the 
Savior were high in authority and power—and 
would impostors have succeeded in gaining con- 
verts in such a place, or at s8uch a time? It is, 
indeed, absurd to class them with impostors, who 
preached a doctrine of moral purity, who freely 
bore ' trials and persecutions without the most 
distant hope of deriving personal advantage there- 
by, and who sacrificed much that was dear in 
devotion to the duty, of a christian. Yea, the 
founding of the. first christian church at Jerusa- 
lem, is a triumphant argument in fayor of the 
truth of Christ's mission, of the rational charac- 
ter of the apostles, and that the divine power was. 
with and aided them. | 
Nor does it rest on this alone, The proofs of 
the divine origin, authority, character and power 
of christianity, are numerous as the 8tars that 
glitter in. the clear firmament at night ; and like 
those 8tars in their. harmony, order, and beauty, 
these proofs bear the impress of the Divinity's 
wisdom, and speak to man of that power who. is 
Supreme in the' material and moral universe, and 
guideth all events to the. great consummation of 
universal holiness and bliss, ED, 


IL 


To walk in the garden of nature, at early dawn, 
or, 81tting under the green foliage of the forest, at 
eve, and witness the setting of the glorious 8un, 
what emotions of delight and joy are thereby cre- 


ated! *Tis a feast! | | 


MY. MOUNTAIN HOME, 
Original. 


Pray what is this crowded city to me, 
With its splendor and fashion and pride ? 
And how can the spirit contented be, 
In its ceaseless din to abide ? ; | 
Here is wealth, it is true—and love, beauty, and worth, 
And all that can make happy hours ; 
Yet I had much rather be trolling forth 
In the shade of the homestead bowers. 


I have heard the piano—for cousin has played— | 
And. sung 80 bewitchingly 8weet ; = 

I have rode, walked and looked, till my eyes were afraid 
In my shame the next visage to meet. * 

Three months have I lived in this empire of noise, 
With friends all around me $0 gay ; 

Yet—I cannot tell why—these are not the rich joys 
Of my dear mountain home far away. | 


That home ! my heart leaps at the eloquent name ; 
Though humble, *tis Ioveher to me | 

Than all these high dwellings where fashion and fame | 
Delight in their glory to be. 

My room. in the attic—my walk in the shade 

Of those maples 80 stately and fair— 

My roses and pinks in their noon-dress arrayed, 
And fanned by the mountain air ; 


The garden—the meadow—the brook running by 
The old willows 80 homely and green— 

The white summer clouds ailing slowly and high— 
All—all—and much more have I seen. 

I was dreaming of home half the night, and to-day 
An epistle to mother must go ; 

I long o'er the hill-side and crag-top to stray, 
And look down on the vale below ; 


That valley of peace, where the morning sun shines 
With joy in his golden beams, | 

As they dance o'er the tops of the mountain pines 
To the cliff where the bald eagle screams. 

Such a picture of home.is presented me now 
As the poet can never describe— 

O ne'er may its light in this spirit burn low 
But in freshness and glory abide. 1, 


Let those who delight in the city to dwell, 
Receive all the pleasure they may ; 
No feeling of envy this bosom shall swell— 
As I choose that dear home far away. 
There—there would I live midst the light of the North 
Which first on my infancy shined—.: : 
Till called to that home where the spirit goes forth 
By limits of earth unconfined ! | JT. G. A. 


Malden, Mass. , 
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BIRTH OF THE SPIRIT. 
Original, 


Jon iii. 8 :\* The wind dloweth where: it listeth, and 
thou hearest the s0und thereof, but canst not tell whence il 
cometh and whither it goeth ; 80 is every one that is born 
of the spirit.” "RE | 
AFTER we have followed-the researches of philos- * 
ophy, and looked into all the_discoverable opera- 
tions in the great laboratory of nature, we find 
there is still mystery connected with the - winds. 
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causes' of the winds to the action of the 8un upon 
the air in rarifying, condensing, or expanding, 
yet a close observation of the phenomena of the 
winds, will teach us that nature has a thousand 
expedients to produce needed results-that the in- 
visible messenger may perform its important mis- 
sion. But though we were able to unravel all 
the s8ecrets connected with the origin of the 
changes of the winds, and understand them all, 
from the gentle zephyr of the summer's eve- to 
the powerſul whirlwind, still our Lord's -declara- 
tion would be true respecting us—* The wind 
bloweth where 1t listeth, and thou hearest the 
so0und thereof, but canst not tell whence ut cometh 
and whather ut goeth.” 

When youthful spring sports in the lap of win- 
ter, the winds are as fickle and changeable as the 
looks of the playful child ; the cold, bleak breath 
of the north rushes past, chilling our veins, and 
awakening fears for the teeming earth; then 
comes the heavy clouds rolling over our heads 
and sending down the unwelcome hail ; and anon 
the 8un rides forth in his chariot of glory, casting 
his enlivening smile upon the tearful earth, 
waking man, bird, beast, plant, shrub and flower 
to new hfe and beauty. Soon the bright mon- 
arch permits the clouding mantle to envelope 
him; the mist gathers, the fog increases; then 
the shivering gust flies past ; then the rolling 
drum of the thunderer 80unds in the skies, the 
rains descend, the s8unbeams burst through the 
flitiing clouds, and the atmosphere is warm and 
grateful, while the bright bow encircles our earth, 
a beautiful token of the embracing love of God. 

But who can tell where the sun, in pursuing 
his 8ublime course, has met the masses of air, 
and by his irresistible influence changed the 
course, the power and the effects of the winds ? 
And who can tell where the invisible agent will 
meet with another missjon and change his path ? 
In truth, we hear the wind, we feel its changes, 
we 8ee its effects, but whence it cometh or whither 
it goeth we cannot tell. 

* So, is every one that is born of the spirit.” 
What was the divine Teacher's point of com- 


born was as fickle and changeful as the roving 
| wind ? that he was calm, then furious; now 
weak, then powerful ; now sleeping like the 
wm babe, then aroused like the warrior to 


the fight ? It would seem that this was the point | 


of comparison if we regarded the faghions of a 


And though we may trace one of the prominent | 


| 


parison ? Did he intend that the spiritually new | 
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large portion of the religious world around us, 
and note the sudden change from 'a profound 
Im' to a tempest of excitement—hear their de- 


clarations that the Lord is visiting them, and 


warnings to others to wait upon him ere he for- 
sakes their quarter, as the mariner is charged to 
gpread his sails while the wind 1s-favorable. 

Far different is the true action of the spirit of 
true religion. He likens it, as did his apostles, 
to vegetable growth, gradually increasing to ma- 
turity ; constant. and uniform, as first the blade, 


then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. It 


does not exert itself by fits and starts, but is ever 
active ; like the oak it takes its rise from a small 
thing, and grows upward in strength and beauty, 
till it can overlook the earth and ney to the 
heavens. 

To be born of the spirit is to have a spiritual 
introduction into the doctrine of christianity ; 
and it was' compared to the blowing of the wind 
because the s8ubject cannot trace out the precise 
manner of his conviction, neither .can he define 
to what effects it may lead him. But as we see 
the operations of the power of the wind after it 
hath fallen on the trees, in causing the withered 
leaves to drop to the earth to perish, 80 can we 
witness the effects of the operations of the spirit- 
ual birth upon the' heart, which we may term, 
the breath of the power of God; and a pure in- 
fluence flowing from the glory of the Almighty ;* 
and as the wind throws off of the fruitful tree its 
few withered leaves, 80 does the spiritual birth 
unburden the human heart of all that does not 
ornament or make fruitful the tree of life there 
planted, rooted and grounded in love. 

The fruit of the spirit, 'saith the apostle, is in 
all goodness, and righteousness, and truth, Eph. 
v. 9; and, therefore, the natural effects of the 
Spiritual birth is to lead the 8ubject to conform 
his actions to the standard of goodness, right- 
eousness and truth. When thege effects do-not 
follow a supposed new birth, we may well-ques- 
tion, and the subjects should question, whether 
they are born of the true spirit. In vain are all 
professions to a new birth while the conduct 're- 
mains unchanged; in vain are all the religious 
excitements ever awakened, if they result not in 
causing men and women to be more and more 
conformed to the 8tandard of christian excellence 
given us in 'Jesus Christ. © The fruit of the 


gpirit,* said the same apostle'in another epistle, 


© is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, goutloyenyy 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” But 
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that spirit wherever it takes its rise, which pro- 
duces sorrow, discord, harshness, unkindness, 
misrepresentations of 'others, disregard of truth, 
and the nicer sensibilities of our nature, is a spirit 


as opposite to the spirit of christianity, as the || 


volcano that overwhelms cities.is different from 
the grateful warmth of the hearth- fires 'of our 
homes, 

Permit -me to- quote the eloquent words of 
another on this subject. *Is a man-never to be 
moved by his religion but when some flood of 
emotion is sweeping through s8ociety—when agi- 
tation, and confusion, and disorder are on every 
Side of him ? Ts it only when the tenor of quiet 
life, the pursuits-of industry, the pleasures of re- 
laxation, are all broken up, that he is to feel the 
power of religion ? I do not say that this is any 
body's theory, but if this-1s the fact which results 
from any form of religious teaching, then I ask, 
for what end was the whole tenor of life—for 
what end was the pursuits of industry and the 
pleasures 'of society. ordained. For what was 
the whole trial of life—s0 exquisitely moral, 80 
powerlully spiritual—for what was it appointed, 
if the seasons for obtaining religious impressions 
are to be ordered by human interference, that 
they come only in idleness, disorder, and a de- 
rangement of the whole 8ystem of life ? Excite- 
ments in religion! Are they to be things occa- 
81onal, and separated by the distance of years ? 
Is a man to be excited about religion only in a 
certain month, or in the winter? and when that 
month or that winter is past—yes, when all na- 
ture is bursting into life, and beauty, and songs 
of praise—is the religious. feeling of the people 
to be declining into worse than wintry coldness 
and death ? Is this religion ?—the religion whose 
path shineth brighter and brighter to the perfect 
day ?? 

Yet this is too often the case. Means are put 
in operation to give men religion when trade lan- 
guishes, and the earth is closed, and they have 
plenty of leisure hours. O, how degrading to 
the 8ublime character of christianity are 8uch op- 
erations. When it costs no sacrifices to give at- 
tention to religion, then is the best-time to; obtain 
it! Preposterous supposition ! 
struggles, the trials, and- the temptations of the 


world that man needs most to have his mind and || 


heart fixed on God; it is then he needs that con- 


8ciousness of the divine presence and purity that || 


will guard him from error and impurity of sin/; 


it -is then he needs 'the knowledge of, and belief Gl 


| 


It 18 amid the || 


Birth of the Spirit. —June. 


in the great love of his Maker, that will encouz. 
age his heart, and cause him, with a brave spirit, 
to. meet all the perils of duty, and lean on the 
protection of a mightier-than man. | 
{Let us have excitements in religion—but let 
them be s8uch as may be daily renewed, as neyer 
need to die away. Any excitement- in 80ciety 
that can bear this character, I would heartily go 
along with. The christian religion, I am sure, 
was designed to powerfully excite us; nothing 
on-earth 80 much, nothing” in heaven more. [It 
was designed to arouse our whole nature, to en- 
wrap our whole affection, to kindle in us a flame 
of devotion, to transport us with the hope and 
foretaste of heaven. But its excitements, if they 
be like those that appeared in the great Teacher, 
are to be deep, 8ober, strong and habitual. Such. 
excitements may God ever grant us ; not period- 
ical, but perpetual ; not transient, but enduring; 
not for times and seasons only, but for life.” 
Every prayer, every hymn, every 8ermon, 18 
an excitement. for the religious feelings ; they 
were ordained as. such, and to the serious and 
deyotional mind they are always successful in 
producing in his heart s8ome_ of the. peaceable 
fruits of the spirit. And no excitement that is 
barren of these fruits is worthy of being styled 
religious, or, at least, is by no means connected 


with the spirit of Christ. ED, 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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JUNE, 
Original, 


BL MIT IN A. DODD. 


I 81nG thy beauties now— 
Month of the golden morn, and sunny noon ; 
For fairest of the sister-three art thou, 

Oh lovely, smiling June ! 


How gay this world of ours, 
When thou dost all around rich roses fling, 
And to the hill-side, and the garden bowers, 
Bloom in profusion bring. 


Now is the time for hope : 
| Now $8hould the poet's dial tell the hours, 
Which marks the moments by the buds that pe, 
Or folding of the flowers. 


For those who eek her love, 
Nature holds court in a gay-decked mloon, 
Where the rich tapestry 1s all inwove: 

With leaves and flowers of June. 

Sweet doth tho music come . 
From zephyrs harp, in the green branches stirred, 
The lay of glancing streams, and insect hum, 

| And 8ong of summer bird. 


The morning #unlight shines, 
Robing in golden mist- the laughing stream— 
Shedding a glory where the red rose twines, 
| And many dew-drops gleam. 


The moonbeams pale and mild, 
Look down upon the buds that folded sleep, 
Like a young mother watching o'er her child, 
With love 80 pure and deep. 


Thy joyous presence lends ' 
To every heart that droops its cheering boon : 
Oh, blessed is the bounteous hand that sends 
The leaves and flowers of June. 


OE, 


A CHAPTER ON ALBUMS, 
Original. 


BY MISS MARY ANN DODD, 
CT DECLARE! Laura, I always find you poring 


oyer that everlasting album ! I should think you 
ought to know every word it contains by heart ; 


but the 81ght of it now reminds me of a story an. 


elderly beau of mine, Major S., was telling me a 
few days 8ince. I do not know how much of it 
is true, but suppose not more than half, the Ma- 
jor is 80 gifted in 8tory-telling. I forget what 
introduced the 8ubject, but no matter; © Miss 
Julia,” 8aid he, *when I was a young man” — 
here he made a half pause as if fishing for a com- 
pliment—that must have been a great while ago, 
Major, 8aid I, with a malicious look ; this was a 


and with a well-feigned sigh he continued, there 
was a time, Miss Julia, when I may boast of 
having been a favorite with the gentler sex ; but, 
alas!” O! Major, don't look 80 desponding ; I 
am 8ure you are a favorite now, with the ladies 
in general, and myself in particular—here his 
countenance brightened—ſor, like wine, you im- 
prove by age—here it fell again. Now, Laura, 
you need not lift upon me such a deprecating 
glance, for if he teases me with his attentions 
why should not I tease him with my tongue ?: but 
t I am much longer getting through with the 
alpha, I shall never come to the omega of my 
narrative, * Among the many gay girls in the 
town where I spent my earliest and happiest days, 
there was de err th I cherished a most true 
affection. She was about your age, Miss Julia, 
with the form of a syIph, eyes of melting ethereal 
blue, lips like rounded rose-leaves, and long, 
ight locks that curled and waved like silken floss, 
he was the beauty and belle of our circle, and 
your humble gervant had the honor of being her 


most favored swain. 
VoL. vi. - 13 
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damper, for he terribly hates to be thought old, | 


A Chapter on Albums. 
| 


| and the obstacle which ruffled the current of our 


| eagier have written a 8ermon. In vain I strove 


| rienced rider before he had time to string the 


| and melodious in execution; I should have con- 


| pected - something sublime—-though | how he 


But alas ! and alack-a-day ! 
The course of true love, t y 8ay, 
Did never run s8mooth on its way— 


happiness was a sky-blue, gilt-leaved album, that 
she one day handed me for my contribution, at 
the same time saying it must be original and in 
poetry ; for she was certain I could write poetry, 
and if Phrenology had flourished in those days, 
she would probably have asserted with equal 
truth that I had the *bump.* Well,-I took it 
home, and for three long months it troubled my 
thoughts, sleeping or waking. At last a message 
came from my lady love that she was to leave 
town on the morrow, and wished her album ; but 
would not take it without my tribute, which must 
be inserted on pain of her displeaszure. This 
was a gpur for my failing courage, and I com- 
menced racking my brain for a 8ubject ; but to 
think she should insist upon” poetry—I could 


to mount the winged steed of Apollo for a gallop 
up the Parnassian height ; he threw his inexpe- 


8yllables of half a line. In vain I tried every. 
room and every chair in the house ; no muse had 
haunted them, ar they were all alike unin- 
8piring. .I besought the moon to pity me, but. 
she gave no answer, and the gleaming stars 
stirred not the waters of poesy which lay stag- 
nant at my heart. 'The brook, the river, the 
mountain, and the s8unset, alike failed to furnish , 
me with a theme, or an image. I had worked E 
myself into a ſever of despair, and with desperate +: 
determination took my pen for the thousandth 
time, resolved to make 8ome-8ort of a rhyme, and. 
this was the fruit of my agonizing : 


ES. 


My native town is Kent, my name is Will, 

My place of residence is on a hill ; 

My deeds have never swelled the trump of fame, 
No poet's laurels wreathe around my name. 

I always thought—and now I think 80 more— 

To write in Albums is a horrid bore.”? 

<Well, Major, what said the lady ? I am 8ure 


she laughed heartily, for it was unique in plan, 


sidered it a perfect gem.” 

<« Ah, Miss Julia, I wish all young ladies were 
as gensible and good natured as you are, and 
more'especially the owners of albums ; but she 
of whom I speak was far different. I suppozed 
she "would take it as a joke, of course; but 
whether she really thought me a poet,” and 'ex% 
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should is' a mystery, for that unlucky scrap was || the streets of the city. ' Since thoge careless days 
I have drank some bitter draughts from the cuy; 
of sorrow, and learned that the. things. of Gd. 
are not 80 fair as seemeth to the young heart;; 
that the cleareat dawn may be clouded ere noon-/ 
day, and the fairest hopes blighted in their bud. 
Some whose names are here inscribe(: 
have gone down to the grave early, while their 
 footsteps were yet on thornless roses, and their. 
eyes bright and joyous as the sunlight of morn- 
ing; O, dear to my heart are the characters 
Some are till 
my most true friends, therefore do I value what 


the first and last of my rhyming—or wished an 
excuse to get rid of me, I cannot tell; 
showed more. anger than was becoming, refuged 
to-correspond- with me while absent, treated me 
as a stranger. after- her return, and married a 
wild, handsome fellow before a year had passed ; 
and now . © two curly-headed urchins call her 
mother.” I haye. hated the very mention of an 
album ever since, and the sight of one almost 
throws me into a s8yncope ; therefore, Miss Julia, 
if you are the proprietor of one,.I entreat you 
neyer to request from me an original offering, 
for it would be very hard refusing to oblige you.*” * 
_*Let not your heart be troubled, Mayor, for I 
have never. possessed one of those ' gilt-bound 
tormentors; they-had become rather. unfashion- 
able before my entree into 8octety and are grow- 
ing more 80, but IT will have one directly if you 
will promise to dedicate it with an original poem. 
He laughed heartily, and taking his hat bade me 
good morning ; and now, Laura, do tell me what 
there 1s in that old relic of yours, which looks as 
though it had seen better days, 80 very interest- 
ing, for I haye never had the curiosity to inquire 
before ; - and don't lecture me about talking so to 
the Major, for if I did not prfFoke him occasion- 


ally, he would turn my poor light head with his 


flatteries, I must confess I can swallow a little 
high-seasoned flattery, but too much of it is sick- 
ening, and I hope I am not quite 8uch a s1mple- 
ton as the man s8eems to think.” 

*[ can tell no anecdote about my album s0 
amusing as the Major's, which, F am SUre, Julia, 
has lost none of its embellichinants in” your' re- 
cital ; for you, also, -have the gift which was as- 
ockibed in the beginning to the © hero of the 
tale ;*” but the book is not less prized by me be- 
cause the fashion of it is passing: away and its 
years are many, for it was the gift of a beloved 
brother . when I was a wild and. light-hearted 
school-girl, like yourself, dear Julia, when no 


distrust. had entered my bosom; and no cloud | 


overshadowed my pathway—when I thought not 
the time would come to 8eparate 80 widely those 


who twined their arms' around each other and || 
met every day with a kiss; who toiled over the | 


game 8tudies, laughed away the hours of recrea-|| 
tion, and. knelt together in. evening prayer—or 
that thoge who loved me then would not love me || 
always,—when we little felt - that indifference 

"ud grow. up between us, that we should ever || 


meet as strangers, or coldly pass each other in| 
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ding. 


which their young hands traced ! 


they have written—-some are. far. away, and 
others have forgotten me. 'The blue, cold ex 


one who was eyen dearer than a brother, 
went forth upon the yoyage with buoyant spirits, 
to view the. wonders of the olden world, the 
scenes of her romantic legends, her storied cas- 
tles and her haunted grots—to gaze upon the 


ing marble and the life-like canyass ; . but all we 
know of their fate is that they were never heard 
of more. It was one of their last. acts, on the 
eve of departure, to playfully. place their auto- 
graphs here - together, within - an emblematic 
wreath, and the leaf has often been blotted with 
the ho of many friends. Such are. the memo- 
ries connected with my album ; do you wonder, 
Julia, that it is often read, ang carefully pre- 
geryed, by one who would not cast away a faded 


well,” but with sad forebodings, and a longing 
for the time when it shall be TOR no more for- 
ever ?' 

*O! Laura, I am grieved to think of having 
lightly mentioned the book you prize 80 much; 
but they are 80 often full of idle flattery, 6---ha 


thought not they might contain truth also, and 
hold enshrined pleasant or sad remembrances. 


of strangers, but held sacred to truth and the of- 


to . converse with you longer upon this gubject, 
but mother wisghed me to: return. 800n. I know 


you will forgive me if I said anything which 
wounded your feelings, and now, . dear Laura 


good bye; Iwil bring my work and git with yo 


again to-morrow, 
Hartford,. Ct.. 


rolls over the form of that beloved brother and 
They 


works of her immortal artists, the all but breath- 


flower which a friend had given her without re-! 
luctance, or breathe © that withering word, fare- 


ing compliments and - hollow professions ; | 


Their pages should never. be filled by the hands 


ferings of friendship-and esteem. I should. like 
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 Pazzages from a Sister's  Correspondence. 


SISTER'S CORRESPONDENCE, 


 PREFATORY REMARKs. The gource whence the 
following * Pagsages* have been obtained, may- be 
briefly indicated to thoge who deign to skim their 8ur- 
face, or ponder more leisurely and thoughtfully upon 
their contents, | Two sisters, whom we well knew and 
respected, sustained the important and responsible re- 
lations of wives and mothers. To perform well the 
duties which these relations brought. along with them 
zeemed to be the highest object at which they aimed, 
the chief end of all their thoughts and exertions, and, 
in fine, the sammit of their ambition. To know their 
duty they read, and thought, and inquired; to 'do it 
when known they summoned to their assistance all the 
aid of which God is not niggardly to his daughters, 
when their hearts are devoted to a good cause. They 
were not (thanks to their parents? wise discipline,) of 
that indulged and self-indulgent class who recoil from 
every thing requiring effort, from every duty, yea even 
from the name and semblance of duty. In pursuance 
of what they deemed their duty of self-improvement, 
and an ever-enlarging capacity to make their oppor- 
tunities, as wives and mothers, productive of bliss and 
benefit to thos@ concerned, they were in the habit of 
spending many hours in conversation, when they could 
occasionally meet, upon such subjects as had occupied 
their thoughts in the interval of their co-mingling 
thought with thought. Their opportunities of con- 
versing freely upon the topics most dear to their hearts 
were, however, rare and brief. This they much la- 
mented, and, as a 8ubstitute for conversation, they 
adopted the plan of submitting to each other their 
thoughts in writing—in letters, and in outlines, hints, 
and sketches of letters. From these we are permitted 
to glean the following * Passages.” 

Fain would we indulge the hope that these extracts 
will be *a 8eed not lost.* We trust they will con- 
tribute to promote, in others, the excellent objects 
which these sisters 80 ardently endeavored after for 
themselves. We trust they will contribute to the in- 
crease of knowledge, to self-improvement, to reflective 
habits, to wise discipline, and to the knowledge, love, 
and practice of duty. And may they tempt not a few 
818ters and friends, to some similar wise and useful em- 
ployment of their time, and thoughts, and society. 

- 4th of July, 1838. 


PASSAGES FROM A 


* * * T was visiting, a few days ago, at 
the houge of Mrs. , Who, you know, has 
raiged a large family. Probably in consequence 
of 8ome remarks which had dropped from me in 
previous conversations, he has lately procured 
that excellent work which I so frequently eulo- 
gize and recommend, © The Mother at Home,” 
by Abbott. Tt has recommended itself about 
equally strongly to her esteem as it has \done to 
mine. It geems, however, to be the only work 
lustrative of parental, and, especially, of ma- 
ternal duty, with which she is acquainted. ' One 
remark 'she made to. me while 8peaking of this 
book, which has occurred to me again and again 
ince our meeting, and which seems impressed 
upon my memory almost ineffaceably. With 
evident regret and gelf-dissatisfaction she said, 
* Oh ! Mrs, —, if I bad read that book thirty 


| 


years ago, how very differently would I have 
brought up. my family, O,. what would it not 
have been worth to me, then, and since, to'have 
had such a remembrancer of duty !* 'Phis re- 
mark has till- more deeply than before made the 
impression, that if we would avoid vain regrets 
and poignant gorrows in our latter days, we must 
make earnest endeayors to get acquainted with 
the duties which our situations as mothers impose 
upon ,us. I should dread the scourge of con- 
8cience nearly as much for indifference and neg- 
ligence in becoming acquainted with my duty, as 
for an indolent and irresolute shrinking from it 
when known. May we make use of every 8uch 
circumstance as the above, to stimulate us in our 
efforts to ascertain every capability which our 
relations afford us, of contributing tothe virtue, 
usefulness and happiness of our children, as well 
as of eyery other person with whom we are con» 
nected.” To know our duty and to do it not, is 
8owing the seed of bitter, bitter fruits ;- and, to 
me, it appears not much less unwise to allow op- 
portunities of usefulness to pass without improve- 
ment, because our thoughts were not turned to 
inquire and to devise the best modes of improving 
them ta useful ends. Sister, from this 8gource 
may we have no unavailing * compunctious visit- 
ings of conscience.* * *. * BL 
* * #* Suppose that the mother and grand 

mother of Timothy were alive, and with their gon 
at the time that he received the second letter, 
which we have in our Testaments, from the great 
apostle. Suppose that he hands this letter to 
them to pore over at their leizure. What rap- 
ture must have thrilled through their bosoms 
when they had advanced only as far as what now 
stands at the 5th verse of the first chapter of that 
epistle. To be praised for having exerted upon 
the mind of their .child the most benign influence, 
to be praised by one 80 well qualified to judge, 
to be praiged by the miraculously chosen, the 
giſted, the chief apostle of Jesus, must have pro- 
duced what feelings of satisfaction and- joy, how 
rich a reward for all their arixieties and exer- 
tions! Could we indulge the prospect of merit- 
ing and obtaining an equally distinguished notice, 
we would feel as if it were enough to keep us 
ever mindful of. it, and ever active in employing 
meagures to obtain it. Could we expect that 
when our children are arrived at man's estate, 
they would attract the notice of one equally fa- 
mous'as Paul, who could trace their virtues 


|to a mother's early discipline; we would strai « 
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every nerve to obtain that honor. I feel grate- 
ful, then, I feel enlivened, yea enraptured, when 
I reflect, (as I did, for the first time, upon read- 
ing the above epistle lately,) that my efforts for my 
children's virtue and welfare, if judicious and 
well-gustained, will be noticed by judges better 
qualified, by persons more distinguished than 
even Paul; Our elder Brother, Jesus, our Fa- 
ter, -God over all, will be ready with their ap- 
plause—heart-thrilling applause—if through their 
mother's influence, our children shall be found to 
have entered on wisdom's ways, and never to 
have swerved therefrom. Sister, such joy may 
or | 

* * * JI have lately adopted a practice 
which promises to be useful, pleasing, and high- 
ty s8atisfactory on a retrospect. When about to 
mix in 8ociety—to yisit or to have visitors—1I 
endeavor to mould myself to a proper and chris- 
tian frame of mind, to repress all disposition to 
carp and cayil and find fault with my neighbors, 
. and to look on all mankind as brothers, equally 
beloved of God, equally free to seek happiness 
in their own way, equally irresponstble save to 
their Master in heaven. I endeayor, also, to 
deyise appropriate subjects for conversation, and 


try to give to the conversation s8uch a turn as 


shall make it good to the use of edifying. I en- 
deavor to make it to suit and-interest all who are 
likely to be present, by some question or remark 
to-the young or the inexperienced, or by some 
anecdote. I find I can thns avoid falling into 
the common fault of scandalizing and tale-bear- 


ing. I find that this premeditated discourse is 
much more interesting, and more provocative of 
mental exertion than a conversation upon subjects 
cursorily 8uggested at the moment. I wish you 
would try this, and have. your friend M try 
it, and let us compare notes upon the subject 
next time we meet. Several of these premedi- 
tated visits I can look back upon with unmixed 


8satisfaction and delight ; whereas, formerly, when | 


I allowed my 8pirit to prevail, and conversation 
to. take any chance direction, I could 'seldom 
look hack upon the generality of my meetings 
with my acquaintances without a feeling of re- 
gret, of wasted time, of improper remark, and, 
in general, of self-dissatisfaction. I hope you 
will find my plan to yield you reward enough for 
_ all the little exertion which it requires, and be 
ready to strengthen my hands, ,and confirm my 


heart in the practice of this good way when next 


| 
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* * * T have great difficulty in deciding, 
in many instances, how far I ought to carry the. 
practice of praising my children. In E-—, for: 
example, the love of approbation or fondness for; 
applause is 80 8trong already. that you can get. 


her to do anything, almost, if she expects praise, 


When 8he is praised she appears almost as If in- | 
toxicated, it acts 80 powerfully-upon her. When 

she is not noticed, or does not expect praise, on | 
the other hand, she is very remiss, and 8eems 


almost destitute of any stimulus- to action. The 
temptation to praise her is very great, as with it 


she will be a very good girl, and will do every-. 


thing required of her with alacrity ; but, on the 


other hand, it appears as if farther encourage- ' 


ment of her love of praise would eventually ren- 
der her the slave of fashion, and the worshiper 


of popularity. I wish I had yourself or 8ome ju- 


dicious friend beside me 8ometimes, for it 18 ex- 
ceedingly puzzling to decide what I ought to do. 
In order to avoid making her the slave to popu- 
larity and fashion, or to the opinions of others in 
any shape, I have been endeayoring to have her 
obtain gratification to her love of praise by di- 
recting her to look to her Father in heaven, and 
her own sense of right and wrong for her best 
reward when g8he does right, or acts 80 as to 
please me. I appeal to her if she does not feel 
better when she knows she has done right, than 
when she has neglected right, or actually done 
wrong. I endeavor to have. her hold this selt- 
approbation as the best of all applause, and as 
certainly coinciding with, and securing the ap- 
probation of her Father in heaven. I also show 
her that 8uch conduct as secures her own approf 
bation will always procure for her the regpect 
and approbation of the most worthy, if her mo- 
tives are not misrepresented or migunderstood, 
which a continued habit of good conduct will 
generally completely prevent. You perceive [ 
take it for granted that her love of approbation 
will, throughout her whole life, probably, con- 
tinue very strong or craving. Experience, as 
well as phrenologists, teaches us that any prom- 
inent disposition ' 8uch as this, which is quite 
characteristic of a person in their youth, gen- 
erally gives a coloring to the whole of the fu- 
ture conduct and character. But if I were to 


strengthen the propensity by administering praise | 


whenever I wished to rouge her to® action, 
should be effectually rendering her totally ine 
and inactive when no. praise was in prospect, and 


| I should be rendering her the slave of thoge who 
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more highly than that of any mortal. 
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zould most- contribute to her passion for notice 
;nd applause. Seeing that I was likely to bring 
about such miserable consequences by a habit of 
praising her, I was led to adopt the above-named 


expedient for the purpose of obtaining for her 


what will, probably, always be a powerful motive 
to conduct, gratification to her propensity for ap- 
plause in her bosom, and in her consciousness 
that Heaven will always. smile and abundantly 
reward worthy motives and great exertions. 1 
wish I had the benefit of the experience of some 
wise mother who has been placed in parallel cir- 
cumstances. If you know of any results of ex- 
perience or 'any- other hint which will tend to 
direct me in these difficult circumstances, let me 
have the benefit of it. O, may I be prospered in 
my efforts to learn her to appreciate the smiles 


of Heaven, and the approbation of her own mind 
* * #* 


* * * Unfortunately, it is no uncommon 


thing to witness the unhappiness, and more or 


less open disagreement, of many in the conjugal | 


relation. When such cases of domestic disa- 
greement. and infelicity come under the notice 
and remark of the public, we are generally fa- 
vored with a variety of explanations of this unfor- 
tunate s8tate: of affairs. ' 'The woman loves com- 
pany and gadding from home, or. the husband is 


1ll-tempered, or- the wife is extravagant, or he is 


a churl. We have heard many such causes al- 
leged in explanation of domestic differences. I 
have been generalizing lately, however, and I 
can now make out, to my own satisfaction, at 
least, that there is but one cause of domestic, or, 
strictly peaking, conjugal infelicity. This ole, 
yet comprehensive cause of the most serious 
evils consists in a selfish disregard of each others 
feelings and happiness. It is not very difficult 
to discover from the tenor of our conduct whether 
we have any warmth of friendly feeling towards 
our as80ciates ; for the husband or the wife, ren- 
dered quick-sighted by the magnitude of their 
depending interests, it is generally no. difficult 
determination. Once determined that a husband 
or wife has no regard for the other's comfort and 
happiness, and thus robbed of plighted love, thus 
disappointed, thus mocked by a false friend, what 
wonder that any or that every bad quality should 
have growth and operation under. such bitterness 


zof feelings When there is a lack of confidence 
by either in the other's kindliness of feeling, or 


when there are proofs of total selfishness, total dis- 


 Tegard of the other's gratification, the 80il is 


| 
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poigoned, and no good quality can any more 
flourish there. Unkindness is always 8ugpected 
and often retaliated, and 80 matters gomnny 
become, the longer, the Wworse. 

Were we asked, as we have been, what we 
would recommend a pair thus unhappily circum- 
stanced to do, we would say, let them return to 
their first love, in which, if sincere and pure, 
they were willing to do and to sacrifice a great 
deal for each other. It conformity with my views 
it would avail little for any, seeking a healing of 
domestic differences, to give up this or that fault; 
but it would avail, all-powerfully, *o refrain frone 
any farther manifestation of indifference or Utt- 
kindliness, and to give real and convincing proof 
that all the interests of the other party were dear 
to, and consulted by the other Tn nine , Cages 
out of ten we could confidently predict the*#uc- 
cess of such an experiment, were it made in good. 
faith and perseveringly. Restore confidence i 
the friendly disposition of one party, and it wilt 
operate like charity in covering over a multitude 
of failings. It would be vastly up-hill work for * 
either party to maintain a real kindliness of coh- 
duct after open and continued ruptures; but af 
domestic happiness, next to a good conscience, 
is the chief blessing of life, a restoration o its 
felicities would compensate for the most strenu- 
ous exertions. I am sorry to add that the cage 
which has suggested these remarks is not hkely 
to be ever benefited by them. * * * +: 

* * * [T have found great assistance from 
the 8th chapter of "Abbott's Young Christian in 
rendering the New Testament an intelligible and 
interesting -book to my children. 'This chapter 
alone-is worth the cost of the whole book. | It is 
on the'study of the Bibley but I must contrive to 
end you the book s00n 80 that you can adopt 
gome of its excellent 8uggestions. I have been 
much interested myself, as well as .my children, 


| by putting un practice the first of Mr. A.'s direc- 


tions ; it consists in picturing to the imagination 
the scenes described. I have painted to my 
mind's eye several scenes mentioned in the New 
Testament, and I as8ure you, sister, they are 
now deeply and clearly impressed upon my mind, 
80 as all my previous readings of them made no 
approach to. I have said enough to make you 
long for the book ; and I trust you will derive as 
much profit from it as I have. * * * 

* * * After making trial of 8everal books 
as auxiliaries in the work of giving our children 
a correct, vivid and instructive outline of the his- 
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torical department of the Bible, Mr. — , and I, 
have at last agreed upon the following as the begt 


Jews, Ware's life of the Savior, and Paley's Ho- 
re Pauline. All of these are elegant and classic 
productions, of men. well acquainted with the 
- 8ubjects upon/ which they wrote. All of them 
om sectarian views, .and- illiberal con- 
coptians'f God's method of dealing with and gov- 
erning his intelligent creatures. Mr. thinks 
_ that by familiarizing the minds of our children to 
_ the elegance, profundity and liberal views of these 
magter prodictions, we will best secure to them 
" atate for something more solid and refined than 
; ny of the trashy productions of the day can 
1,-apd we will have to- unlearn | them noth- 
wgavbith they find in-these text-books. 
+ You. are already familiar with the pages of 
Paldy,and know hoy i interesting the work I have 
nimed is adapted 't d render the study of the Acts 
of -the Apostles, and the historical references in 
the several epistles. But you have yet a rich 
*reat before you in the pages. of Milman and 
Ware. In a =tyle of surpassing elegance and 
_ Eorrectness Milman has thrown a flood of light 
upon the institutions and- the records of that re- 
markgble and peculiar people—the Jews. Much 
that before wore an aspect of mystery, or of ob- 
gcurity, asgumed plainness- and. perspicuity under 
.the almost inspired details of Milman. And by 
Ware you are likely, to. be.about as much inter- 
egted,, Perhaps £#till na tucted. His por- 
xaiture. of the Sayior ſar surpasses in clearness, 
distinctness and loveliness any of the many which 
haye been attempted of him.” " Aſter,reading 
Ware Fou will see -more to. love in the a ready 
beloved of your soul z4and you will be ded in 
rendering him more loyely to. your children. 
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MEDITATIONS ON SLEEP; 
Original. " 
BY + kB 


M. AUSTIN, 


* Come, gentle sleep, attend thy votary's prayer, 
And though death's image, to my couch repair ! 
How 8wget/thus lifeless, yet with life, to lie, 
tout dying, Oh, how gideet to die.” 
Stzze is an event or process: 80 comimon and 
umversal, that it is geldom a subject of reflection 
or investigation, with: most of the: world. This is 
one of the singular characteristics of the human 
mind. Scenes and transactions. with which we: 


have been familiar from childhood to old age, 
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Meditations on Sleep. 
| 
adapted to our purpose : Milman's history of the | 


howeyer pleasing or wonderful they may app : 


to-a stranger, are looked upon by ourselves with 


the utmost indifference. But let some event tx 

place, or some._ object be presented for our Con- 
templation, that-is uncommon in its character, 
and we g8hall be all curiosity and excitement—. 
although it may be vastly legs worthy our atten- 


tion than many of the most usual occurrences of 
This is peculiarly the cage 
in regard to sleep. From earhest infancy to- life's 
close, mankind when weary, lie down and  sleey 
in 8weet oblivion ; and when morning's dawn ar-. 


every day existence. 


rives, they arise mierda and invigorated. - But 
how very few reflect upon the wonderful-process 
to which they are thus diurnally subjected—a 
process too, 80 intimately connected with their 
health, their enjoyment, and their very existence, 

Courteous reader ! at the hazard of adminis- 
tering an opiate that may lull thee into the" con- 
dition to which my 8ubject relates, I shall record 
a few thoughts in regard to the singular provision 
for our bodily wants, which is furnished by sleep. 
I shall not attempt to enter upon a philogophical 
view of- the 8ubject,* but simply advert to some 
points connected with it ; more particularly those 
which illustrate the goodness, the care and watch- 
fulness of our heavenly Parent. 

In the beautiful stanza above, sleep is repre- 
sented as © death's image.* 'This has been a fa- 
vorite comparison with writers from the earliest 
ages. How frequently do we hear 8uch expres- 
glons as *© the sleep of death,” or © the slumber of 
the grave.” - In the early books of the Old Tes- 
tament, death is often represented under the fig- 
ure of sleep—* So David slept with his fathers, 
and was buried in the city of David.” These 
expressions are not inappropriate ; for many. are 
the points of resgemblance between these states of 
sleep and death. As, at the close of a laborious 
day, we sink into-the sweet embrace of sleep, and 
remain dormant and powerless, until awakened 
by the bright beams of returning day, 80 at the 
close of the long day of life, wearied-and exhaust- 
ed with the cares and misfortunes incident to this 
transitory world, do earth's pilgrims fall into the 
arms of death, and repose in its __ slum- 
ber, until aroused by the brighter bean 


* The reader is directed for a minute i 
of the subject of sleep, in all its modified 
very interesting w ww 
Sleep, by, Robert Macnish, author of <« The Anatomy 
of Drunkenness,”” and Member of the Faculty of Phy- 


sicians and Surgeons of Glasgow,* 


A nn" woaak tant. "a> 0 +. 


of that 
glorious resurrection day, which shall never close. 
-ontigation ; 


, to af 
entitled, * The Philosophy of 
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Ceally do they lock all the senses of the body i In. 


A sleep terminates the fatigues of the day, 
>s death bring to a close the toils: of life. 


blivion—equally do they make' us unconscious, 
motionless, powerless, The eyes of the body can 
no more 8ee when closed by sleep, than when 
closed by death—neither can the ears drink in 
sound, whether of joy or wo, of rejoicing or la- 
mentation, in the one condition or the other. We 
thus nightly die—as it were—we pass through a 
process, which in several respects, is undoubted- 
ly similay to actual death. 'The sight fails, the 
ears cease to hear, all feeling and consciousness 
terminate,'and we are in a state of death, except 
that the vital principle is in full vigor, and the heart 
and lungs continue their allotted motions, which 
have been placed HFORR the power of our voli- 
tion. 
* Thus without dying, Oh, how 8weet to die ! 


There 1s no question that death often steals on 
the diseased, with all the gentleness and sweet- 
ness of the calmest slumber. When the body is 
the most overcome by fatigue, the speedier and 
gentler does it relapse into sleep. In like man- 


ner, a kind Providence has 80 directed, that those 
who have been the longest racked by pain and 
preyed upon by disease, usually depart the most 
quietly to © that bourne from whence no traveller 


returns.” ' Ag the wearied infant sinks in 8weet 
slumber, confidingly upon the bosom of the care- 
tul mother, 80 do those who have been worn down 
by protracted sickness, and whose faith in Jesus 
and confidence in God's goodness, is unwavering, 
fall quietly and peacefully into 'the' deep 8leep of 
death, * congcious that they will awake: at 8uch 
time, and under s8uch circumstances, as shall be 
deemed best by the $24 2 of Infinite Wisdom and 
Love ! 

The mind, during the "ROM of sleep, is far 
from being 'annihilated—its outward manifesta- 
tions are but 8uspended for a geagon. ' By amys- 
terious process, the principles of which are known 
only to Him who formed us, the powers of the 
mind are drawn off and separated from the fleshy 
organs - of the brain, and held in abeyance, until 
the latter x Scruit their wasted energies by re- 
| Po8e, and e able again to perform their of- 
fice of conveying outward 'impregsions into the 
mind, and of manifesting the thoughts and senti- 
ments of this mental powers, outward to the world. 
And here permit me to inquire—Cannot He who 
arreats the operations of the mind, and" cuts off 


all intercourse between it and the organs of the | 
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brain, for hours in guccession, and you. re-unites 
them at pleasure, preserve the mind or. soul in-all 
its' pristine vigor, at the separation occasgioned by 
death, and again unite it to such body as his wis- 
dom /shall dictate ? . Surely the latter can be no , 
less difficult to infinite wisdom than the former. 
Sleep is a manifestation not only of the Crea- 
tor's wisdom, but also of his goodness, Had he 
been evil dispoged and cruel, he might have 
caused sleep to be a very 'painful process, and 
yet compelled us, by pains 8till more acute, to 
endure its wretchedness each returning' night. 
But how different is the reality !—Htiow- pleagant 
and delightful is the state of rest ! It settles down 
upon us with all the sweet blandness of the dew 
upon the thirsty earth. A gentle languoryper- 
vades the whole 'system—serene- and* peaceful , 
thoughts slowly and calmly succeed each -other, 
at greater and greater distances—su 
objects become confused and indistinet-—oceats 


of a fantastic character, strange combinations of 


ideas, and singular images, all tinged with the 
roseate hues of the imagination, and bearing +a” 
pleasing aspect, float indistinctly upon the monks 

horizon, like the gorgeous clouds of evening, that 
gently ail upon the far distant, ethereal bosom of 
the western sky !—and slumber, deep and-invig- _ 
orating, locks us in a forgetfulness of the world, 

and all its cares and troubles } How otrikingly 
does it indicate the goodness of our Maker, thus . 
to allow us to sink«qyietly anto the bosom of a 
temporary, yet refresMing oblivion, 


The wisdom an@ goodneas of Deity, are EY 
ingly manifested i in the general preparation which 
is made/foy the repose of the dwellers of earth. 
When the body and the mind become exhausted 
by "activity and care, the day ceases—the Sun 
sinks apparently to rest, painting the 8kies in all 
the brilliancy of purple and gold, as a parting in- 


| dication of the impartial love of Him who kindled 


its fires—itg glaring light is withdrawn, to make 
way for the bland and gentle lustre of the moon, 
or the «till milder rays that twinkle down from the 
stars of heaven. A voice of command seems to 
go forth, hushing the loud din which has reigned 
throughout the day, and calling all living objects 
to repose; That voice is heard and obeyed. The 
lowing herds and snowy flocks, lie down on their 
grassy couch, sweeter arid fresher and more fra- 
grant far, than the bed prepared by the art of 

man for his own re * The blithegome birds, 
which through the long day have made the forest 
ring with their merry songs, now return with 


- forgetfulness into the troubled soul of man. 
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loquacious twittering to their dewy nests, folding 
their wings and closing their eyes in slumber 
with an apparent 'consciousness, that, above, are 
opened the countless windows of hoavela, through 
_ which infinite love looks down upon them in kind 
watchfulness, and that the night zephyr that gen- 
tly rocks their airy habitation, is moved by Him 
who allows not a sparrow to fall unnoticed to the 
ground! The little bees return from their wide 
extended circuit, loaded with the delicious -fruit 
of their a and chanting their evening an- 
them of thankfulness to the goodness that supplies 
all their wants! Yea, the very trees, and shrubs, 
and flowers, seem to put on an aspect of peaceful 
repose. Thus nature, hushed into tranquillity, 
and.curtained over by night's dim veil, calls upon 
man to lie down upon. his couch, and sink into 
the 8weet elyslum of slumber. * Sleep, which 
shung the light, embraces darkness, and they lie 
down together under the sceptre of midnight. 
z. Yet all is not entire silence. As the careful] 
' mother 8oothes her offspring to its gentle slumber 
;by chanting the melody of gome artless song, 80 
nature, our common mother, while the shades of 
night brood over us, utters her sonorous lullaby 
to calm the ruffled mind, and distil the balm of 
The 
_ chirping 'of the cricket, the bark of the distant 
watch-dog, the ghrill clarion of dreaming chanti- 
cleer, the hum of falling waters, the gurgling 
' voice of the rushing brook, the murmuring of 
waves as they gently lave the shore, the rustling 
of the leafy branches of the grove when 8wept by 
the passing wind—these commingled gounds as 
they 1 fall dreamily upon the ear of him who courts 
the £1 mbrace of slumber, will gently steal away, 
one by one, | his troubled thoughts, and wrap 
around him the mantle of deep forgetfulness ! 
Reader, whoever thou art, when, on each re- 
turning night, thou We on thy couch, let 
not thine eyes be sealed in slumber until an 
origon of thanksgiving and praise be raised to 
that Spirit of Goodness who hath s0 wisely fitted 
| all things for thy rest—who hath made thee a 
' monument of watchful care, and of loving-kind- 
ness! Believe me, thy dreams will be the pleas- 
anter, and thy sleep the 8weeter. 

A pleasing 8upposition has been entertained 
for ages, that, during the hours of slumber, 
guardian anole hover around our resting place 
to shield us from danger, or warn us of its ap- 
proach. To the innocent and upright, at least, 
it must be a grateful asgurance, that, during the 
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| 8eagon of darkness and forgetfulness, when 
Strong man and the infant are alike defenceley 
the wings of seraphims are extended over them 
and kind eyes, to which even darkness 18 w, 
are beaming in watchfulness upon them !- I knoy: 
not why it may not be 80; I know not why the 
dwellers of other worlds—bright and blissfy 
Spirits, too pure and ethereal to be seen by moy.: 
tal eye, or recognized by mortal sense—may ng 
be permitted to come down to our distant earth, 
on missions of mercy and peace; to uphold an(. 
cheer the desponding, to encourage the unfor- 
tunate, to arm the young and inexperienced 
against temptation, to strengthen the virtuong, 
and point the believing to the brighter and hap- 
pier scenes of a higher existence. 

Equally beautiful is the Irish tradition, that the 
s8miles which 80 frequently light up the counte- 
nance of the slumbering infant, are cauzed by 
gweet and heavenly words whispered by angels 
into its innocent ear !* How lovely and appro- 
priate is the s8cene which this thought presents to 
the mind. With whom, among all the dwellers 
of earth, could holy: angels more appropriately 
hold communion than with the sweet and inno- 
cent babe, fresh from the hands of its Maker; 
its young spirit uncontaminated by the pollutions 
of this world, and pure and spotless as heaven's 
brightest cherubim? And who can divine the 
purport_of that heavenly: message ? May not 
those angelic whispers 8ow in the infant spirit the 
seeds of love and kindness, of goodness and be- 
nevolence, of compassion and mercy, of virtue, 
morality and truth, and all those brighter charac- 
teristics of hwins nature which declare its rela- 
tionship to higher and holier beings? May not 
those seraphic words unfold to the sweet sleeper 
a vision all-beautiful and glorious—a vision in 
which a long vista. of its future career may be 
painted ; a vision which explains that, although 
it has been ushered into a world of storms and 
darkness, of misfortune and pain, of sin and error 
—although its earthly career may be cut short 
in an hour of pain in a month, a year, or extend 


| to three 8core years and ten—yet. the decree 


which determines these events originates in infi- 
nite goodness, and is directed by infinite wisdom, 
and will terminate in infinite happiness? And 
as it views that blissful termination to its *gubjec- | 
tion to vanity,” as it beholds afar the' glitter of 


*In the © Songs of Zion,” p. 233, may be found the 


dition is found. 


| air that ; "364 NE ths Irigh 8ong in TOON this tra- 
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ly robes, the cloudless skies, the perennial -foun- 
tains, and all the transcendent splendors which re- 
flect the glories of God and the Lamb, that dim- 
pled cheek, those rosy lips are wreathed in 8miles, 
and heaven 18 geen in the face of earth's weakest 
being ! 
the imagination ?' It may be 80, but is it not a 
sweet, a delightful picture ? «3 : 

Reader, 'may thy sleep be as sweet as the 
cradled infant's —may/the dreams and visions of 
the night be pleasant and refreshing unto thee— 
may evening's'shades and morning's dawn alike 
find thee in possess1on of a cheerful spirit, a be- 
neyolent heart, of pure motives and honest inten- 
tions, and of a faith enlightened and firm in the 
gogpel of Jesus Christ! With the poet would I 
join in exclaiming— 


« Acquaint thee, O mortal ! acquaint thee with God, 
And joy, like-the sunshine,. shall beam on thy road ; 
And peace, like the dew-drop, shall fall on thy head ; 
And sleep, like an angel, 8hall visit thy bed.” 


Danvers, Mass. 


[2A 
SABBATH SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY: 
Origina!. | 


Taz friends of Universaliem in Haverhill, Mass., 
enjoyed a happy season July 22nd, when the third 
anniversary of the Sabbath School was celebrated. 
Three original hymns were sung, an address delivered, 
and 28 children recited appropriate pieces. All did 


awakened. A collection, amounting to near 36 dol- 

lars was taken up at the close. The following articles 

were recited as the opening and closing addresses. 
ED. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 


Tax Sabbath bell with cheerful tone 
Was ringing on the s8ummer air, 
When youthful forms, with willing steps, 
Were hurrying to the house of prayer ; 
Each eye was bright with warm delight, 
As hand in hand the groups pressed on, 
And many yoices hailed with joy, 
The beauty of the Sabbath morn. 


No dearer þbliss was theirs to share 

Than pleasures of the dear loved school, 
Where they were taught of the Supreme, 

And learned to live the Savior*s rule ; 
Teachers devoted to the work 

of ippining minds for God and heaven, 
WereFeady there to greet their charge, 
With counsels by our Master given. 


They learned to keep aright the day, 
In memory of the risen Lord, 
And'through all after-time to feel, 
goodness of their God. 


maIng away 
d griefs below ; 
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Say ye that all this is but the picture of | 


1 


immortal crowns, the flashing beauty of heaven- | 


well, and a good feeling in behalf of the s8chool was || 


Some lingered on till age had changed. 
The raven curl to whitest now. i. 


But through all changes, times, and states, 
_. Of health and fortune, hope and fear, 
To the last, closing scene of life, 7 

The teachings of that school were dear. 
And oft when tempters came around 

To lure them from the perfect way, 
Truth there implanted in the heart, 

Bade them to chase the foes away. 


Like them we prize the Sabbath School ; 
Like them we hail the Sabbath bell ; 
Like them we learn the Savior's rule ; 
Like them we love our teachers well ; 
Like them may we enjoy the truth, 
And find a comfort, stay, and guide ; 
And to life's latest day may we 
In Jesus, as the truth, confide. 


Parents and friends ! rejoice with us 
That till our step 1s on the earth, 
That teachers kind are with us here 
To teach us truths of heavenly birth. 
Dear teachers! for my schoolmates, I 
Confess the debt we owe:to you, 
And still we ask your faithful care, 
And we will love you muck and true. 


CLOSING ADDRESS. 


The hour 1s past ; and we have spoke of Him 
Who, great in glory, hears the infant's hymn ; 
And we have talked of truths divinely good, 
That fill the heart with love and gratitude; 
And, with the poet's words, have strove to win 
The love of virtue and the hate of in ;* , 
And if we've touched the feelings of the soul * 
So that ye more will love the Sabbath School, 
Our end is gained, our efforts will be blessed, 
And purest joy will fill our pastor*s breast ; 

And brighter prospects for the coming year, 

Will dawn upon his mind his heart to cheer. 

For Jesus bade the lovers of his truth | 
To feed his lambs—to guard defenceless youth ; 
To teach them of the Father's watchful carey” : .- 
And warn them of the tempter's treacheroug:gnaxe 


O ! ye who've labored in this work of love ! 
A noble task is yours ! to lift above he. 
To God and heaven the youthful heart and mma4'— 
O, where can'ye a nobler mission find ? 

Be faithful still—your zeal is well placed here— 
And precious plants in Christ's fair garden rear. 


=! 
CONSOLATORY LETTER. Fe 
Original. 4 
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A LETTER just received from our beloved brothe 


|'S., informs me that your husband—he whom you 


loved, whom we loved—has departed 8uddenly, 
unexpectedly, never more to return to us on the 
earth ! I can scarcely believe it—yet I mnst. 


|| Death has come, and has caused you to fee] the 


deep, inexpressible anguish of a widowed heart. 


|| Prompted by that respect and esteem which it is 


a. 


ah . 

5 
up +£ >: 
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Consolatory | Lether. 


_ 
2 to ontertain for:you, I venture to 
Ry thoughts in reference to your be- 
reavementz- ”. | 


Heaven kad you haye my sincere condo- | 


lence in this dark hour. Tt is my privilege as 
well as duty to weep with those who weep. My 
Magster has given me the example, and I would 
not disregard it. It is, with me, a reagon of 
gratitude to Almighty God that we are creatures 
of sympathy—that we can feel for. others woes 
however separated by distance or circumstances, 
creeds or profess1ons. 
us all ; 


© For we have, all of us, on® HUMAN HEART.” 


Blessed be our Creator! When, therefore, we 
are called to mourn over misfortune, or crime, 
or bereavement, or sickness, or death, others 
ſeel with us and for us, and kindred s8ympathies, 
mingling together, sweeten even the cup of grief, 
and make our 8ufferings more hght and tolerable. 
But what shall I say ? To tell of the uncer- 
tainty of life is to tell what we all know, and 
what you, alas! have just too keenly realized, 
To speak of the terrors of death is no welcome 
task ; we turn away from it shocked and over- 
- whelmed. Darkness broods around, and earth 
looks like one - dreary, continuous sepulchre. 
* Man goeth to his Jong home, and the mourners 
. go about the 8treets; Or eyer the silver chord be 
;loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the 
pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wheel 
broken at the cistern, 'Then shall the dust return 
to earth as it was ; and the spirit shall-return to 
God who gave it. Y ty of vanities, saith the 
reticher, all is yanity.,” Truly said. *©The 
zatare was made -gubject to vanity, not willing- 
ly, but by Fagaon of Him who hath subjected the 
8ame m HoPe.* Here the light breaks in, and 
_ here comes the messenger of consolation. Angel 
of mercy ! how divine! Who shall describe 
him? If it was said of that heavenly visitant 
-* rho came to give his joyful attendance at the 
tomb. of Jesus, that © his countenance was like 
lightning, and his raiment, white as 8now,' is the 
p go lestial messenger of gospel congolation and im- 
rtal bliss any less radiant with heaven's light ?: 
Nay. Listen to his thrilling accents as they are 
proclaimed. in language of eternal truth. * Let 
not your heart be troubled ; ye believe in God, 
belieye also in me, Behold I bring you glad 
tidings.' . The -creation it; 
from this bondage of corruption into the glorious 


* 


Kindred feelings are in | 


[ 


itself shall be delivered | 


liberty of the children of God. - Behold I's 
[you a mystery ; we-shall not all sleep, but 


hall all be changed. In a moment, ES 
ling of an eye, at the last trump ; for the trumpet 
Shall ound, and the dead shall be raised incor. 
ruptible, and: we sball be changed. For this 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality, So when thi 
corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and 
this mortal shall have put on immortality, then 
8hall be brought to pass the saying that is writ. 
ten, Death is gwallowed up in victory. O, death, 
where is thy sting ? O, grave, where 1s thy vic- 


[tory 


Such is the doctrine of heaven. It was re- 
vealed in Jegus, proclaimed by his faithful apos- 
tles, and comes down to. us in all its freshness 
and purity. It is for you ; it is for me. | We 
both need it—you, at;the .pregent moment, per- 
haps, more than myself; but how s0on it may be 
doubly needfal that I have its comforts, is known 
only to' him who knoweth all things. Only let 
my faith and hope be as bright in the. hour of 
darkness as they are. now, and the Lord be 
praised ! I ask no more. And why can. they 
not be? Why is it that we cannot take hold on 
God's promises when- tribulation comes, and 
abide by his word, and believe him when he 
8ays, © I will never leave thee nor forsake thee. 
When thou passest through the waters, I will 
be with thee; and through the rivers, they shall 
not overflow thee ; when thou walkest through 
the fire thou shalt not be burnt, neither shall the 
flame kindle upon thee.* Can you not, my dear 
sIster, give credit to-this blessed testimony, as it 
comes from your Father? I trust you can; for 
E have believed, in times past, that you had a 
good portion of gospel faith, Now, then, is the 
tim& for its trial; now the hour when you need 
it, and when it will appear to you most glorious. 

* As evening's pale and s0litary star 

But brightens while the darkness gathers round, 


So faith, unmoved amid surrounding storms, 
1s fairest seen in darkness most profound.” 


I commend you to him who is able to give you 
peace, and who will be to you the widow” 8 God. 


 Cast your care on him, for he c 


and let your. life, its joys, Sorrows, hopes, ger- 
vices, all be given to him. So that whep you | 
hall be called to. follow the departed, you may 
not tart back /affrighted and forlorn, - but com- 
forted and blessed by the light of truth and the 


| hope of heaven, cheerfully regign yournelF to that 


* 


Savior who. passed through the valley of death 
to give us the assurance of immortal bliss. 


- 
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Wx copy the following from the «© Essex Banner,” for 
our own gratification, that we may \preserve it, and 
we are confident that our readers will acknowledge 
the space it occupies, well filled, xp. 


THE MERRIMAC, 
AFTER A SHOWER, 


A RAY from the 8mile of God*® art thou, 
Beautiful river ! Around thee bow 

Blossom and 8hrub whose perfume might seem - 
His breath borne down on thine azure beam. 

A glass of beauty, fair stream thou art— 

Lucid and pure as a maiden's heart ; 

And every wave is a pulse of love, 

That sends a glow to the face gbove. 


Now stealing down on thy rippling flow, 
The shades that darkened thy beauty go ; 
Thy waves are filled with a flush. of light— 
A golden glow from the smile of night ; 

And trees baptized from the font of Heaven, 
Devoutly bend in the prayers of even ; 
Thrilling with holy, mysterious fears, 

At the after-rite of penitent tears. 


The tall rank grass, and the 8weet wild rose 
Are fed from thy breast, and s8oothed to repose ; 
Aerial tones are borne on thy waves— 

A music that softens the spirit, and saves. 
Through sedgy valley and wooded glen, 

Thou'rt stealing away from the cares of men ; 
But long in the shrine of the human breast, 
Thy hallowing beauty hall deeply rest. ©, 


8. E. 


* The smile of-the Great Spirit—the Indian _ 


cation of. Winnipiceogee. 


EC 
THE BELLE OF NAHANT, 
Original. 
BY MISS gs, G EDGARTON. 


S- 


Taz only practicable method of coming at a ma- 
Jority of readers is by mixing up sober truth with 
a good quantity of fiction, in the 8ame manner as 
we do a bitter doge with sugar, when we admin- 
ister_it to children. -. Such readers are literary 
butterflies, who, scorning the balmy leaf, light 
eagerly upon the flower, and extracting from the 
nectary its little drop of essence, find the tin 
quantity to contain, concentrated and refined, 'all 
the Spirit that is gpread abroad through the whole 
extent of the leaf. The zimpler, the floriculture 
ist, the bee and the butterfly, will all affirm that 
the flower contains the marrow of the plant, and 
why may not the fabulist receive their "testimony_ 
As Subgtantial proof | ? 


| they now 80 heartily despise. 


Y 


| Rn Als i Fa who, aſter bs "ih 
Matte 


the 8trongly tinctured leaf, will occasi 
daintily of @ petal, and leave it in disdain, think- 
ing it has-neither nectar nor elixir, because, for- 
gooth, they have not the sagacity nor the pa- 
tience to find it, Eyery writer of fiction-will, of 
course, excuse the readers of it, and while nd 
avow a partiality for our own customers, we have 
a comfortable consolation in thinking that our 
more staid and s0lid epicures have only to pass 
through the crysals, to belong to the same race 
We now conclude 
our preface, only premising that the flower we 
present to our dainty little customers, has neither 
symmetry, brilliancy, nor. beauty to recommend 
it, but we hope that like the humble 'cloye: 
more virtuous hyssop-flower. V may. be * foun : 
| close investigation to con Some nourish 
medicinal quality, which will mapey the trouble of 


geeking 1t out. 
Moonlight was upon Nahant, the beautiful pe- 


ninsula ! moonlight, the element of poets, and the 
lover's noonday. At the. foot of one of those 
ledges of rock, which encompass this bright ocean 
gem, half hid in a little rocky alcoye, "where 
nought but the dark green wayes were ad itted” 
to her s0litude, sat the ds. > belle and beauty 
of Nahant. And why there ? When fairy feet - - 
and fairy forms were sporting in the mystic evo- 
lutions of the waltz, why had the young and beau- 
tiful Grace Claremont stolen from the: 8oft voices 
of admirers and flatterers, to the pensive medita- 
tions of a POL UgR Solitude ? Surely, woman's 
heart 18 a mystery ! B40 
The moon, the beautiful handmftid of the t id s, 
was lighting up a golden path upon. the waters, 
| and as she drew nearer and nearer to that indent- 
ed shore, her silvery light was shed in broad and 
ibaam sheets over the "whole crystal gurſace. 
The tide was coming in slowly 'and gradually, 
| and as wave after wave dashediap ag L 
rock on which Grace reclined, they were drawn 
into a deep fissure beneath her feet, farther than 
the eye could penetrate, uttering -a deep-toned 
melody like high meridian thunder, and rusbing 
back again to the gea, with the voice of a hurri- 
cane. Grace was awed and subdued. She flung 
her white arm across the smooth water-polished 
crag that lifted itself at.her ide, and buried her 
| face upon it, and prayec What else is left to 
the spirit, when it feels lnelf | in. the immediate 


and audible presence of God ? 


108 


'The 1 _ gea-ghells that had been washed 
upon the shelvy ledge, the marine moss that clung 
to the rocks and streamed upon the waves like 
the tresses of a thermaid, the white foam dashing 
up around her retreat in its effervescent gaiety, 
all wore a melancholy mystery, a mournful beau- 
ty peculiarly in consonance with her pensive ab- 
straction. Her face was pale and s8ad, her heart 
fluttered like, a bird in fetters, her hands trem- 
bled, and a yery few tears, that would not be re- 
pressed, moistened the dark fringes of still dark- 
er eyes. The worst malady of woman was upon 
her—unrequited and hopeless love. 

We- have said that Grace Claremont was the 
belle of Nahant. 
er, that she was a coquette, or addicted to that 
worst folly of pretty girls-flirtation. It was not 
| her fault that flattering admirers surrounded her, 
or that young and buoyant hearts were bowed 
and broken at her shrine. Many and many an 


hour. had the poor girl sorrowed that God had | 


made her beautiful, when her lips had been for- 
ced to pronounce the fatal nay upon a lover's 
hopes, or when her benevolent heart had been 
shocked by the scandal of envious minds. To a 
pure and upright heart, there can be no feeling 
"more painful than the consciousness of being en- 
vied; and many a rare gift would be most joy- 
fully exchanged forthe one priceless boon of pure 
and generous friendship. 

'The charge of coquetry is far more frequently 
preferred than deserved, and as a foil to this, rath- 
er than as an extenuation of the foible, we protest 
that not half the weight of the charge can hd ape 
fall upon woman. * They call me a coquette,” 
said an intimal friend of ours, in an hour of con- 
fidence ; * but,” she a 
cere tons; *they certainly speak ſalsely. I am 
decidedly fond of the society of intelligent and 
refined gentlemen, and, my warm-hearted fami- 
wnibgl and true Sisterly friendship, are miscon- 

_coqu Airtation. I can't help 

ined, her sunny face again dispelling 
the clouds that had gathered momentarily upon 
it, ©I had rather be called a coquette, than to be 
a prude !* We consoled her by the declaration 
that the world is full of misnomers, ard that the' 
impulses of her own pure heart, and the dictates 
of her conscience, were a yl better mentor 
than the conventional rules of Society. 

It was this warm-hearted social confidence, to- 
gether with the numerous admirers that her beau- 
ty and fascinating manners created in every Clr- 
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d, in an earnest and sin- | 


coquette. 


had only heard of love. She had heaxd of it, too, 


1|as the very spirit of happiness, the joy of the 
whole earth ; and with all the romance of a young | 


heart nursed in poetry, she believed that it was, 
indeed, the angel of the universe, bearing gar- 
lands of roses without a thorn. She: beheved, 


| and she dreamed, and she awaked. She awak- 


ited, and felt love, and found that it had many, 


Let it not be inferred, howev- | many pangs. 


Grace Claremont was the only child of a wi- 
| dow, and that widow rich and worldly. Proud 
| of her daughter's beauty and accomplishments, 


her education, and looked for her reward in the 
brilliant matrimonial establishment which she had 
in distant view, and to which all her hopes and 
plans concentred. In the fashionable society to 
which she was early introduced, Grace found 
little congeniality with her own poetic tempera- 


find 8ympathy, and form friendships in whatever 
grade of society it might be placed, she ingra- 
tiated herself into the hearts of all who could ap- 
preciate high excellence, | AQ nd gained admiration 


and applause in proportion to. her desire to ayoid 
them. 


ſashionable as a_summer residence,) determined 
| that her nineteenth summer -should not pass 
without extraordinary exertions on her own part 
to secure an eligible son-in-law. . 'To be the tool 
of a scheming mother, our readers will not sup- 
pose could have been gratifying to the feelings of 
one 80 fastidiously romantic as our heroine ; she 
had, however, been thus far exempt from much 
CT management in the matrimonial line. 
The net was 8pread, but there was a paucity of 
rare game, and_the bait was till regerved. O, 


gains art thou become ! 

/ A ball had been given at the hotel early in the 
8eagon, and Grace had attended. | Among#many 
gentlemen who were _ presented ,to her notice, 
was Claude Valentine, a professor and teacher 
of music ; to which he added the qualifications of 


[a EY dancer -and most intelligent compan- 


| ele of society that her presence” graced, which 
| gained Grace Claremont the reputation of being a | 
Courteous alike to all, having no. 
preferences s8ave 'such as were excited by the | 
perception of excelling qualities of mind and 
heart, Grace had passed her eighteenth year, and ' 


ment, but with an ardent social nature, that must 


Mrs. Claremont had taken her daughter to 
Nahant, (which was, this season, particularly 


Hymen ! what a ratifier of cold, prudential bar- 


she spared none of the enhancements of wealth in | 


zaet — 


| 


—— 


ion. He proposed to Grace the novelty of what 

he termed a real democratic contra-dance, which 
proposition being acceded to, they led Gown the 
old-fashioned favorite—F isher” s hornpipe, which, 
if the comparison may be allowed, 8ustains the. 
same rank among dances that * Old Hundred * 
Joes in psalmody. There was but little oppor- 
tunity for conversation during | this dance, but 
there was Just enough to make each desire more ; 
and when Claude led her to a eat, Grace felt 
what he expres8ed—* I yy not enjoyed a dance 
80. well for many a year.” 
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*Who 1s that gentleman ?* inquired Mrs, 
Claremont, as he turned and left the hall. 

(His name is Claude Valentine,” replied Grace, 
and thought © what a poetic one it is!* _ 

*And who's Claude Valentine ?* pergsisted the 
mother. | 

*A most intelligent and agreeable man, mam- 
ma,” was the reply. 

©Is that all you know of him ?? 

Yes, mother, all.” 

Mrs. Claremont was not s0 easily satisfied, 
and espying a gentleman at a far corner of the 
hall whom 8he knew to be well yersed in the 
history of all 80journers upon the peninsula, she 
left Grace to her meditations while she sought 
more definite information of the captivating stran- 
ger. But Grace's meditations were s00n dis- 
turbed. Valentine 1 [ returned to the hall, and 
now possessed himself' of the vacant seat at her 
side. From this the whole -evening was devoted 
to her; and, when they parted, there was a 
Phillipine at 8take between them. * You will be 
Sure- of winning,” said he, when receiving her 
last caution upon the s8ubject, * for the pleasure 
of again meeting you will put all Phillipines out 
of my head. 

*Well, Grace,* said her mother, when they 
met on the morrow at breakfast, *it seems that 
this Claude Valentine, who was 80 struck with 
you, and who geems to have struck a blow back 
again, is nothing, after all, but a poor music- 
master, who depends on his profession . for a 
living. IT think it is well that I troubled myself 
to find out the man 80 s0on as 1 have. You 
know what I "think of his pretensions, and will 
act accordingly.” | 


*As a gentleman of intellect and refinement, * || 


was Grace's reply, © I'shall cultivate 'his friend- 
ship as much as though he” were heir to an earl- 
dom, He is coming to try my piano this morn- 
Ing ; but do not trouble yourself about his pre- 


tensions, I as8ure you he has neyer/ma 
that were not warranted by every] of 


[human right as well as christian courtesy.? 


Claude Valentine called, according to appoint- 
ment, brought some new Italian music, of which 
he begged Miss Claremont's acceptance, spent 
8everal hours in performing it upon the piano, 
examining the contents of her portfolio, discussing 
poetry, and giving her short and: peculiarly i in- 
teresting lessons in conchology, and, in finale, 
as he had predicted, lost the Phillipine. © What 


| a pleasant, fine-looking young man he is !*- was 


Mrs. Claremont's exclamation, as he closed the 


[parlor door at his exit ; 


*I declare, if he was only 


{heavy in the purse % would be a prize worth 


our fighing for, Gracy. As it is, it will '-%g no 
harm to flirt with him a little if you like.* Poe | 
Claude! he had paused to examine a little senge" 
tive plant that grew beneath the window, and 
became an involuntary auditor to this cruel gpeech. 
The hot, indignant blood rushed to his brow, he 
turned on his heel and bade adier to the cottage 
of Grace Claremont. Had he paused one mo- 
ment longer, he might have heard her reproach- 
ful reply, * Mother, do not join all the world in 
believing me a coquette.*' In the afternoon of . 
that day, she received a little packet enclosing 
an elegantly wrought shell musie box, and a note 
froth Valentine, requesting-th&# favor 6f her ac- 
ceptance of a simple Phillipine, which"an unex- 
pected call to'the city had deprived him of the 
pleasure of presenting i person. 

Weeks passed, and .Grace heard and” saw 
nothing farther of the person whom, of all she 
had ever s8een, had, in this short acquaintance, 
awakened the decpest interest im” her heart. 
She met him again, at length, but he was aw*al- 
tered being. Cold, and formal, and reserved in 
his manners when chance throw them together, 
and 8tudiously avoiding 8nach meetings"by every 
possible stratagem, he betrayed. not "ng in-- 
difference but decided- Tispleasu >, 4 , 
tempt. In vain did Grace tortw o her brain to 
devise gome probable or even Socaible cause' of 
offence—all was a mystery without a key. And 
more perplexing and vexatious than all, was the 
mortifying consciousness that he who lighted and 
neglected her was near and dear to her beart. 

For the few last days of their mutual presence, 
(it cannot be called intercourse,) his neglect and 
avoidance of her had been. 80 very pointed and 
direct; that her feelings were harshly and deeply 


l 


wounded. On the evening alluded to in the com- 


SF. it were, from her mother's importunities 


herself among the rocks, to commune with her 
own heart and struggle with its passions, and, if 
poss8ible, gubdue its infirmities. We left her in 
prayer. + © There is a sublimity in prayer which 
elevates even the most ordinary minds,” says a 
modern female writer ; how then must it elevate 
the mind of one lofty and enthuslastic, and full of 
poetic -reyerence ' for the Divinity of. the great 
uniyerse, as Grace Claremont ! She felt, in the 
renovation and energy of that hour, that she had 
rigen above all passion, all weakness, all grief, 
_ and that she was 'strong to contend with fate, be 
'1t neyer 80 dark and cruel. She drew from*her 
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zement of .our_ tale, she had. torn herself || Meanwhile 5" gat meditating 


to attend the as8embly at the hotel, and gecreted 


bogom the cherished Phillipine, the memento of 
the happiest hour of her life, which she loved to 
wear near her heart; and turning the little golden 
key, the 8weetest and 8addest strains stole from 
its tiny wires, and 8oothed and 8ubdued feelings 
that were almost too elevated for a dweller on the 
low. earth, The notes. ceased, and she suffered 
the instrument to lie passive in her hand. 

She was aroused by the sound of footsteps upon 
the rocks above her. She trembled, and drew 
Herself farther into the shadow. Nearer and 
nearer the steps approached till they rested upon 
the rock *that prijected aboye her head. Pre- 
sently the soft dulcet voice of a flute floated down 
over the aver waves, and in that witching strain 
Grace's heart recognized the inspiration of 
Claude Valentine. There are times when' the 
heart monopolizes all sensation—surely Grace's 
ear had little to do with that evening melody. 
The quid notes were borne away on the cool 
Sea air, and the gay strain changed to one of 
thoge little tender, mournful Scottish melodies, 
that may be called the pure language of a broken 
heart, Almost  instinetively Grace turned the 
key to her music box, and the same melting tones 
Snot mingling with, but chasing, as it 
were, the louder tones of the 8oft voiced flute, 


'This interval between the same notes in the same | 


tune, on separate instruments, produced the ef- 


fect of an echo ; yet the phenomenon (if we may | 


80 /paraphrase the proper signification of the 
term,) was 80 novel, 80 startling, that not till 
Valentine had several times surveyed the ledge 
on every 8ide of him, would he be satisfied that it 


was merely a reverberation of his own music. 
The tide was now rapidly app 


put his flute aside to observe it.” © © 


| damgels, to jeopardize your-good opinion by an | 


ting gome plan of 
egcape from her awkward situation. - The ti de 
would s6on reach the little recess where 8he was 
concealed, and ghe had scarcely romance enough 
to desire a watery grave just then, even. though? 
the spot were wild, and the moon bright enough 
to insure her all the poetry of a Sapphic death, 
But a few days previous, .she. had. heard Claude 
Valentine making ludicrous expressions. about Will « 
© romantic young ladies,' and should he discoyer nc 
her in her pregent situation, what better -8ubject Wl þ 
n 
a 


for ridicule could he hereafter desire ?. Yet why 


should she care for his opinion ? - Could:he pos- 


'gibly treat her with greater coldness than in days Bil 


past, or, if 80, ought his deportment to grieve her 
while there was nought in her conscience to 
reprove'? At all eyents, there was nothing left 
for her but to ascend the rocks and be discovered 
or not, according to the chance direction. of his 
eyes. 

Thus decided she emerged from her. retreat, 
and creeping along in the shadow of the cocks 
she had nearly eluded obgeryation, when : her 
treacherous haste and trepidation caused her to 
slip, and she fell several feet down the chasm of 
two large rocks, among a mass. of thick, damy. 
sea-weed; Not a word egcaped her "hu but 
Claude had discovered her, and in a moment ghe : 
was lifted in his arms. 

© Ts it possible! Miss Wlaremont ! tell me, | 
pray. you, are you much hurt ??_. | 

She did not answer, and her. paleness led him 
to guppose she had sustained considerable in- 
jury. He led her up the rocks and seated her 
on the grass, but she was too weak to Support 
herself. *©'Tell me, if. possible, Miss Claremont, 
how you are injured ? ': he inquired, in the same 
tender voice 8he had felt so thrillingly on the 
first eve of their acquaintance. 

* More frightened: than hurt, Mr, Valentine, 
she replied, as. 800n as she could command her 
voice. . © Fortune was kind to. me in depositing 
me upon a.mat of sea-weed as soft as an ottoman; 
one foot is gbty bruised, otherwise I am unin- 
jured.'  pa8#3.; 

* But why not inform me of my vicinity to you, 
Miss Claremont ? 'Those rocks are always dan- 
gerous to pass alone,” 


© Why, to 8peak frankly, Mr. Valentin, I had 
resolved, if possible, to elude your obgeryation: | 
I know too well your antipathy to moonlight : 
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find it a Gm eroam'y for the foolish to seem 
wise.” 

The blush that was excited by these words was 
vigible even by moonlight. The congciousness 
of having 8lighted and neglected her, and her 
allusion to his speech about romantic maidens, 
confused and mortified him. He began to think 
she was not such a terrible flirt as he had feared. 
(Not pure, natural romance do I dislike, Miss 
Claremont; no, Heaven' knows how devyotedly I 
bow to its altar—but this false, . affected senti- 
mentality which 1s 80 fashionable, and so openly 
avowed and displayed by almost every young 
Miss who has entered her teens, 1s disgusting.” 

«Well, then, Mr. Valentine, that you may not 
be disggusted with me on this s8core, I aszure you 
I came here very secretly, with the single pur- 
pose of admiring the wild and beautiful scene, 
alone, by moonlight, while all the little world of 
Nahant was assembled at the hall.” 


*And may I not ask why the 8far of this little 
world was not there also ?* 

*If I must make a self-appropriation of the 
compliment, I can only say, because it was not 
her proper s8phere, Whatever I may s8eem, Mr. 
Valentine, T am much more fond of solitude than |} 
of the crowd.” 

©] had not previously prppoven 80, Miss Clare- 
mont, but I believe it now.* He might have 8aid 
more, and spoken more warmly, but her mother's 
wooch about his not being © heavy in the purse,” 
entered his brain, and a chill came over him. 
Grace rose and proposed to return home. He of- 
fered his arm, and either from tenderness to her 
bruised foot, or from the absorbing interest of 
their conversation, they were a full half hour in 


reaching the cottage—a walk that any decent | 


pedestrian would have irs gprnon in ten min- 
utes, 

The three 8ucceeding weeks found Claude the 
most devoted gervant of Grace Claremont, and 
the excess of his attentions counterbalanced all 
former coldness. Even Mrs. Claremont hinted 
that the flirtation had exceeded the proper limits 
of maidenly decorum, and warned her daughter 
to beware of exciting too fond” expectations. 
Grace had her own decisions, "and none knew 
what they were, except that they were immutable. 
It cannot be maintained, however, that she yield- ||. 
ed implicit obedience * to her mother's rules of 
propriety. | 

A walk over the beach had been proposed'by 
= young people of Nahant, and, at the appointed 
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| 


: 


hour, Claude called at the cottage 
Clarement to the hotel. She was Wot at home 
but the servant told him that she would be found 
at the next cottage. This cottage, Valentine 
well knew, did not belong to the elite, but was 
occupied by the widow of a poor fisherman, 
whose only child was upon her death-bed. It 
was with no small gratification, therefore, that he 


learned that Grace had relnquisghed a walk 


which he knew she had anticipated with much 
delight, for the hallowed duties of a sick cham- 
ber; and when he was conducted to that cham- 
ber by the weeping mother, his whole heart 
yielded to the influence of thoge fascinations he 
had long resisted. The head of the pale young 
victim repoged upon Grace's bosom, whose deep, 
intellectual voice was breathing forth the sweet 
promises of the Lord Jesus; and with them 
dwelt the Comforter. Every luxury that affec- 


tion could suggest and wealth procure was pro- 


vided by the beneficent providence of the tender- 
hearted Grace, who was losing, in the child of 
that poor widow, a most faithful and true-minded 
servant. Claude Valentine remained fascinated 
to the spot, till the last 8igh was breathed and the 
last 8mile faded, when he withdrew, with Grace, 
to her mother's cottage, and left her not, till he 
had poured into her ear the'tale of hopes he had 
80 Tong and 80 idly strove to re r 

If Grace 8aid yea, what availed'it for the weak 
mother to say nay.? And the nuptial knot once 
tied, why should the poor mugic-master longer 
conceal the fact that he was the lord of tens of 
thousands ? 

*You thought me not worth fighing for, dear 
mother,” said he one day, good-naturedly refer- 
ing to the speech he had overheard gome months 


before ; ©but, lo! without fishing, worthless as 1 | 


am, you have caught me !* k 
© And 80 Grace had nothing to $0 about it, had 

she ? ? , 2)  Þ 

Shirley Village, Mass. + 


SS 
DuzixG great calamities the natural cadlſty of 
mankind discovers itself, * When a destructive 


emies » forgets their hatred, and partisans their par- 

ich. cry out tog ether. All 
love and aid ach other.  Mafortune has broken 
down the separating barriers of pride and preju- 
dice, and they find each other good and equal.” | 
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% THE-MEED OF LOVE TO- WOMAN, 


Original, 


BY MISS N. THORNING. 


« Give the reed 
From stor ms a shelter, give the drooping vine 
Something round which its tendrils may entwine,— 
Give the parched flower a rain-drop, and the meed 
Of love's kind words to woman !” 


«Grvg the meed of love's kind words to woman !* 
True *tis a 8imple boon, and all she asks ; 
Then give it, for without that meed, her heart 
May pine in sorrow and in weariness. 
O ! woman's heart is oft of 8uch a mould, 
That e'en an unkind word may blast its hopes, 
And pass o'er its fine feelings with a power 
As deadly and as chill, as that which dwells 
Within the poisonous blast, which onward sweeps, 
Bearing destruction to the fragile flower ! 
And far more delicate and finely wrought, 
Are the deep chords and feelings of the 8oul, 
Than aught that dwelleth in the dulcet tones 
That breathe in music*'s soft and witching spell. 
And as the lute gives forth its sweetest notes 
In its last, dying thrill, —-80 woman's heart 
May brightly show its true devotedness, 
Its 8weetness and its deepest energy, 
When clouds and darkness hover round her hopes, 
And like that broken lute, her heart appears, 
In its deep loneliness and bitter wo. 
But as thou canst not to the broken lute 
Restore the shattered string, or bid it give 
Sweet music forth, —s0 is a woman's heart, 
When love, the power that thrilled its chords, is gone, 
Aﬀection sadly crushed, or rudely torn 
From its bright home away * 

-- © If there's a heart 
That ever clung to thine through weal and wo, 
And like a guardian angel hovered round 
Thy path, that loved thee with the deathless love 
Of woman's breast,—let not that heart perceive 
A change upon thy brow, or in thy look 
A coldness which will-chill aftection's flow ; 
Ne'er may that heart be doomed to know and feel 
That over thine a change hath passed, and-that 
No more the meed of love's kind words is hers: 
If there is one who watched thy couch of pain, 
Whose voice fell soft and soothing on thy ear, 
| Who held thy aching head, and breathed a prayer 
To Heaven for thy safety,—then bless that heart ! 
Let it not pine in sorrow for the meed, 
The only meed, that pays the trusting one 
For her affection and devotedness.. 
Oh it 1s wo 2s lot to soothe and bless, 
And o%er th&Sterner cares of life to cast 
A light as $0tft and pure, as that which glows 
In twilight's hallowed hour. And *tis her lot 
To 8till the rising 8igh, and calm the heart 
Which aches almost to bursting, and to wreathe 
The brow with smiles, while sorrow lurks beneath, — 
» To comfort other hearts, while round her own 
The clouds are gathering darkly ; and full oft 
Her only meed is the, cold, heartless thanks 
Which all can give. But still, her heart is formed 
To live in warm affection ; she can bear 
With sorrow lightly, if but onward cheered 
By friendship and affection's holy light. 
But if that meed be wanting, if her hopes 
Are but a passing dream, and all her cares 
Are but repaid by hollow, heartless words,—- 
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will 8ave you.” 


| Then like he Io >2r, or like the broken lute, 

Will be her heart, and vainly may we strive 

To win it back unto its wonted tone ! 
Charlestown, July 1838. 


$4 
' BE NOT AFRAID—1 WILL SAVE YOU," 
Original. | 


Tre above language is that used by the'captain 
of the Henry Camerdon, when he fell in with 
part of the wreck of the steamboat Pulaski, upon. 
which were about thirty suffering human beings, 

A few days before, they had left their friends in 
good 8pirits, fearless of disaster, and with every 
prospect of a pleasant and 8uccessful trip. before 
them. Husbands and wives, parents and children 
were promiscuously.thronged together on  boar( 
of the brave,vessel ; and as she walked through 
the waters like a thing of life, dashing the oppo- 
8Ing waves from side to side, they felt as s8ecure 
as if walking through their own halls or smiling! 
around.their own firesides. But suddenly, and; 
at night, the voice of wailing and great fear went 
up from those late joyous hearts, for their calam- 
ity gave no warning of its approach. In a mv 
ment the staunch bark in which they trusted had 
Split asunder, and its fragments had been scattered 
upon the face of the boiling deep. We need n& 
undertake to give a description of the gorroy 
which ensued. Wo 


The public journals have teemed with accounts 
of this most melancholy disaster. They have told 
not in the inspired language of Genius, but in the 
plain simple accents of truth, of heart-rending 
agony and triumphant loye in the hour of death— 
of wives who, would not be separated from their 
husbands and husbands who embraced their wives 
amid the wayes, preferring death in each other's 
arms to an existence separate from those they lor-: 
ed. The mother sought to 'save her trembling 
and weeping child regardless of her own safety, 
and the trusting infant looked up with confidence, 
amid the black waves, to his mother's face, imag: 
ining that where she was there must be saſety. 

But out of the perishing throng, about thirty 
persons of both s8exes had succeeded in reaching 
a place of temporary safety. 'They had gained # 
small portion of the wreck sufficient to serve as8 
momentary. barrier between them and eternity. 
They were no doubt thankful for even this refug* 
while death and darkness s8urrounded them 01; 
every 8ide. . But the morning came, and digclo#: 


ed to them their condition. The interminab|' 
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waters Surrounded them, and RE; x | g 
waves carried them they knew not whither. The 
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mighty deep with its wreathing billows was eager 
to add their frames to the feast of human flesh 
with which it had already been gorged. 'The 
burning un poured down his fiercest rays upon 
their half-clothed bodies, and hunger and intoler- 


able thirst leagued with ocean to complete their | 


destruction. Hours and days passed, but no 
guccor had arrived to the hapless beings who 
«eemed to have been snatched from the waves 
only to endure a more painful death. At length 
they discovered the white gail of a vessel in the 
distance, and then a shout of joy burst from the 


famishing 8urvivors—the husband's eyes glowed 


with hope as he looked in the wan face of his 
beloved, and the mother bade her weeping child 
rejoice as she pressed his fainting head to her 
bosom, 'The vessel approaches. Already have 
the sufferers anticipated a joyful meeting with 
their friends on shore ; and their own firesides 
are, in imagination, ready to receive them. But 


| lo! the prow of the bark gradually turns from 


them, and 8preading every. sail, she moves off in 
another direction. Her crew little dream what 
anguish they have occasioned—they little know 
that thirty 8uffering fellow-creatures are- perish- 
ing almost within speaking distance. of their proud 
bark, as they career proudly over the foaming 
tide for a distant haven. But she has gone, and 
the hearts of the s8ufferers die within them. Again 
they yield to despair. They feel as if heaven 
and earth had forsaken them. 'The mother's 
heart is rent in twain as her anxious child lisps 
out—* Oh mother, when will the vessel come ? It 
is a great while in getting to us—and I am 80 
thirsty !' She dare not tell him that all hope is 
again lost—that the vessel has departed, and they 
will see her no more. Hours of grief and suffer- 
ing pass on, when another vessel is seen ap- 
proaching the frail raft. Hope is renewed. 
Again the unhappy beings congratulate each 
other on the prospect of deliverance. Again 
they wave their handkerchiefs, their garments, 
and cry aloud for help. The yegsel «till ap- 
proaches. They now believe they have been 
discovered, and that their woes are at an end. 


They can even 8ee persons on her deck. They 


eagerly prepare to:change their desperate condi- 
tion for one of safety and comfort. 
too pagzes by, and leaves them to their fate ! 
They sink down upon the rough plank, and cov- 


ering their faces with their hands, prepare for that 
VOL, vi. © 


wt afraid, I will 8ave you. 


But no ! |ﬆhe 


death which now seems inevitable. The .l de 
of night set in. Another long night of watehi 
and danger is passed. The fragment on which 


| they are borne threatens to hold together no lon- 


ger, and they embrace each other in the belief 
that their hour is come. But another sail is an- 
nounced. Alas ! it fails to inspire them with the 
hope that it once did. Already have two vessels 
been near them, and they have gone as they 
came. How, then, may they hope again. They 
regard themselves. as people marked out to die, 

and regard the distant vessel as but another false 
beacon 'sent to tantalize them with hopes which 
are neyer to be realized. But the vessel ap- 
proaches them. All her sails are set, and sbe 
comes foaming on like an angel of deliverance. 
But 80 did the other vessels. She, however, 
comes nearer than they did, and she is maneu- 
vred as if those on board were really aware of 
their existence, and their perilous condition. Al- 
ready the streaks of her hull are plainly discern- 
ible—the form of her masts, her sails, can be 
plainly made out. Heads are seen crowding over 
the bow of the vessel, as if looking upon the 
wrecked surviyors ! 'Then there is commotion on 
board the strange vessel—there is running to and 
fro, and quick managing of the gails—and she 
comes roaring down directly. toward the raft, 

The famished sufferers spring'upon their feet— 
the mothers hold out their children—the men cry 
out, and shout to the top of their voices—hardly 
daring to believe that they do not hope in vain. 
Every movement of the vessel is watched with 


terrible anxiety. They are not yet sure that they 


haye been discovered, and despair mingles with 
their rising hopes. ©Oh ! should she too pass 
us !* cries a frantic mother almost smothering 
her naked and groaning child in her wild em- 
brace, But what words are those ? They pro- 
ceed not from the raft. They come from. © dis- 
tance. Hearken to the sound that comes:bo 
ing over the angry billows—* Be «not afy: 

will save you !! How throbbed eagh bulenting 
heart at the 8weet sound of those words of mercy. 
Yes, they were discovered. They had recei 

the assurance from the captain of the vessel him- 
elf. They had now nothing to fear. He had 
raiged his trumpet. to his lips, and over the dark 
waters came the animating words: *Be not 
afaid—I will save you !* Wild isthe shout of joy 


| that now bursts from those famished bosoms. 


With what ecstatic joy beats each grateful heart 
for the end of their woes is at hand. And bastily 
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was the gladsome promise redeemed.” Safely 
were the sufferers received/on board, and kindly 
and generously were all their wants supplied, 
until, all their dangers and sufferings past, they 
were once more folded in - the embrace of the 
friends on shore, who had mourned them as lost. 

Thus have I endeayored, feebly indeed, to con- 
vey gome impression of the state of mind in which 
the Henry Camerdon ſound the thirty survivors 
of the wreck of the Pulaski. TI have said nothing 
of others that were saved—but have related suf- 
ficient for my purpose. 


Will not those thirty despairing sufferers serve 
to represent a considerable portion of the human 
family, in connection with a salvation even more 
momentous than that which awaited the subjects 
of these remarks ? 

What was the state of things on earth, when 
the ,Son of God came to fulfill his gracious mis- 
slon ? There were blind leaders of the blind— 
there were heathen philosophers, who, while pro- 
fessing much that was good, till followed the re- 
ligion of their country, and bowed down to stocks 
and stones, wilfully misleading the people, for the 
8ake of being considered good men by their s8u- 
perstitious cotemporaries—no doubt believing ac- 
cording to the modern proverb, that * You might 
as well be out of the world as out of the fash- 
- 1on.' But in what condition were the chosen 
people of God ? They were under the guidance 
and control of the selfish and formal pharisees, 
who had none of the bread of the kingdom to offer 
them. They were led into wilderness places, and 
the hypocrites ruled over them. Men who were 
blundering among their traditions and ceremo- 
nies, and knew nothing of the true character of 
God, kept the key of their consciences, and fed 
them on husks—dry and unsavory husks ; for 
fayored as they had been, they had spent their 
living among harlots or strange gods, and prodi- 
gal Israel had wandered from the Father's house. 
Their condition. is admirably portrayed in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. They had received 
their share of God's mercies, all at once, while 
other nations had been. less favored, and they had 
8quandered his bounties. They were under a 
master, and were but. as 8wineherds to the Ro- 
mans. Desolate was their condition, when the 
Savior promised them 8uccor—when he would 
have gathered them under his wings, but they 
would not. Nevertheless to the few who adher- 
ed to him, his language was like that of our text : 


©Be not afraid—T will Save” you !” In his own 
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words : © Fear not, little flock, for it is your Fa- 
ther's good pleasure to give- you the kingdom.” : 
Again he 8ays : * Come unto me, all ye ends of : 
the earth, and be 8aved !* * 

©If all men are to be saved, what is the use of 
preaching ?” This question has been repeatedly | 
asked by the opponents of our faith. We would | 
answer them by saying, if the captain of the | 
Henry Camerdon intended to save all the men on 
the raft, irrespective of their good or bad deeds, 
what was the use of telling them 80 ? Why dig 
he not leave them to find it out for themselves ? 
As he intended to save them, and possessed the 
means and the power for accomplishing that ob- 
ject, why did he not content himself with knowing 
that they were safe ? It would not alter their 
condition ; it would neither decrease nor aug- 
ment their danger to tell them that they would 
be s8aved. As well might we 8ay that, when suc- 
cor is at hand, to apprise the coiled individual 
of his safety is useless, as to say that the preach- 
ing of gospel salvation is of no use, because : 
all men will finally be saved. But more especially 
is it necessary to spread the glad tidings of the 
g08pel when a different doctrine has been preach- 
ed to the world. It is an incontrovertible fact, 
that truth should be known, and that the knowl- 
edge of the truth must be productive of good et- 
fects. Where the truth is not preached, error ' 
will gain ground ; and, is it of no consequence, 
that error rules over the hearts of men ? Error 
must be productive of unhappiness, and what its 
hateful consequences have been to the children of 
men, we need not recount. 'The unbeliever tells 
us that religion has been the author of more 
bloodshed- and suffering than any other question 
with which the nations have been vexed. But 
had the world believed in the God who willeth 
not the death of a sinner ; had they believed ina 
God of love and mercy, and in the gospel of uni- 
versal salvation, would these things have happen- 
ed ? Our religion teaches us not to hate those 
whom we may deem heretics, because they are 
the children of our Father, and our brethren. 
Can the preaching of SUCH a regs be of no 
use ? 

But let us look at the condition of those who 
have been led astray by ſalse teachers—let us 
examine the state of those to whom the heavens 
have been represented as brass, and the earth as 
a wilderness. These have indeed seen the pro- | 
fesxed messengers of grace—these have pied | 
the vessels with their white eails afar off; and 


--” 


' they have approached nearer and nearer, but 
have at length turned away, and left the comfort- 
less gufferers to despair. But the doctrine of im- 
partial salvation 'ts 8ounded in their ears—the 
waters of life gush forth. The great Captain of 


our salvation hears us in our distress—he: hastens | 


t0, our relief—and through the - gospel trumpet 
he exclaims-: * Be not afraid—I: will save you !' 
Is the preaching of such a religion of no ac- 
count ? 1s the proclamation of pardon and- free 
grace, 80 contemptible a boon, that poor, weak, 
and dependant man may despise the gracious 
promise, and in the pride of his heart; demand— 
*What 1s the use of 8uch preaching ?* We 8up- 
posed the glad tidings of the gospel were sent to 
the inhabitants of this world, We always be- 
lieved there was gomething in its gracious promi- 
zes designed for -beings who are yet in the body 
—that it was 80 new and 80 different from every- 
thing that philogophers had previously taught, 
that a 8pecial revelation was needed to conyey 
its doctrines to the minds of men. | But it would 
seem, by the doctrines generally taught, that the 
dispensation of grace was no. guch yery noyel 
thing after all—that it was merely a confirmation 
of the old heathen sentiment—the lex talionis— 
that if we were virtuous in this world, we should 
be happy in the world to come, that we should be 
rewarded or punished according to our deeds. 
This would, indeed, render the apostle's words -: 
By grace ye are mdd, of none effect ; since 
grace would be an idle word, and the glad tidings 
of the gospel no more than a summons to trial at 
the judgment seat of a God who would deal out 
vengeance upon the wicked. We might turn the 
question and ask, If men are to be judged and 
punished in the aterngl world, just as all nations 
believed before the mission of Jesus, what is the 
use of preaching a gospel which differs nothing 
trom the heathenish opinions of mankind? 'The 
only answer which could be made would be, that 


the terms of salyation were now harder than they | 


were before—for, whereas it was thought that 
those who led virtuous lives would be happy, the 
gospel has shown us- that that is not sufficient, 
but we must also believe.in Jesus Christ, or we 
Shall be damned to all eternity ! And "Jo are 


the glad tidings in which they would have us be-/ 
No- wonder that hundreds 'have been | 


lieve. 
driven'to desperation under the preaching of these 
joyful doctrines, or in an attempt to reconcile 
them with the 'scriptures which proclaim the 
goodness and mercy of God. Is it of no use to 


| be unworthy of mention. 


preach the gospel of salvation to men-and-we 
who are laboring under such 80ul-harr wing 
lusions ? Is it to them a message of j joy, and a 
theme for continual rejoicing ? Driven about as 
with a tempest upon the waters of doubt, and 
clothed as with the night of despair, is it of no 
use to lift up the gospel trumpet in their hearing, 
and gend the glad shout over the dark wave : 
* Be not afraid—I will 8ave you ! 

What is the use of preaching, if it be true that 
the unhappy—the despairing—the superstitious, 


have a merciful Father in heaven. who will gather 


them to himself when the end of the world 1s 
come ? Let us ask thoge who make 8uch a de- 
mand of us, whether, if the doctrine 1s true, they 
think it a matter of such slight importance as to 
Let us ask them whe- 
ther a conviction of its truth would have no effect 
on their spirits, their actions, their feelings to- 
ward men, and their feelings toward God. Let 
us inquire whether it is of no congequence to the 


| world whether the Gospel brings tidings of dam- 
| nation or salvyation. 


For our own part, it is the 
greatest golace of our 8ouls, in joy or wo, that 
the gospel trumpet has proclaimed aloud . to the 
children of men : * Be not afraid—I will 8ave 


3 


you. 
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CHRISTIAN AMBITION, 
Original. 


AMBITION” thou hast golden dreams to lure thy vot*ry 
on, 

And many a prize of richest worth the struggling goul 
hath won, 

That bid him strive for higher aims—a nobler crown to 


Wear, — 

That laurel gained, the future opes—still brighter 
wreaths are there ;— 

The fire still burns—a fiercer flame, fed by each con- 
quest made, 

No perfect peace or rest knows he, till in the grave 
he*s laid. | 


Should man thus live ? with purpose firm perfection's 
hill to gain, 

Though on each step, up the proud height, an offering 
must be-lain, 


To tell of vigor unimpaired, resolve as stro as cer, 

Nor toil, nor struggling, deemed as aught, 1 it glory but 
appear ? | 

Should man thus live ? with fixed intent advances 8till 
to make ? 

Yes ! if his 8oul to life's _ ends is, eaglet like, 
awake ! | 


This is Ambition from above, and this is Christ's high 
call ! 
The "_ of a better world to free from einful tkrall's Jn 
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116 Enjoyment of the prezent.—Leaf from an Album. 


* He is not great, he is not good, whose soul hath never | 
felt 

The fervor of its heaven-lit warmth, not at its altar 
knelt ; 

It . came * WP: God, it dwelt in Christ, it nerved the 
martyr*s z0ul, 

"Twill be the heart of moral strength while years on 
years 8hall roll. ED. 


Haverhill, Mass. 


S0 
ENJOYMENT OF- THE PRESENT, 


Origina!. 


©F Am gure that I should always be quite miser- 
able, if I could not look forward to the future, 
and hope to find happiness there,' said Eliza 
Manning to her friend Emma Horne, as they 
walked arm in arm along the bank of the Merri- 
mac, | | 

*Why not enjoy this happiness as we pass 
along, Eliza ? It must be enjoyed at some. pres- 
ent time, or never. Look at those beautiful 
farms on the opposite side of the river. White 
houses shaded by elms and maples, children play- 
ing at ball beneath them, plats of grain and. 
grass waving in this cooling breeze, all make a 
landscape almost perfect. When I first 8aw it, I 
admired it as much as I do now ; still I was dis- 
Satisfied, even pained. I longed to be nearer its 
beauties, to grasp them, that my enjoyment might 
be perfect. I have since visited those houses, 
walked through those groves and meadows ; but 
think you they appeared more beautiful from 
their contiguity ? No, Eliza, I was with them ; 
but could not see their beauties ; and with fee]- 
ings allied to disappointment, I walked down to 
the bank, that I night have an unobstructed view 
of the scenery on this side ; even the delightful 
pot on which we are now standing.” 

<Well my Emma, you are favoring my theory, 
that happiness lies only in the future ; that it is 
never now with the untangible coddees.” 

*No, my dear Eliza, I contend that I 'should. 
have been satisfied with the distant view of the 
opposite. town. I should have remembered that 
it was beautiful 'solely from its distance. © So with 
the present and future. T hope that the blessings 


-I now enjoy, and which constitute my happiness, || 


may be continued, that I may «till be happy. But 


F dare not RR up to myself disappointment, 
by zoping for better days.” 


*Are Fou perfectly happy, Emma ?? 
No'; my happiness is, like everything else on | 


earth, earthy——imperfect. But this world is too | 


much my idol now ; I WOunn not have it fairer. ' 

loveher.* 
* Pardon me, Emma ; but let me ask if this | 

philosophy of yours is the result of a - contented, | 

resigned spirit solely ; or 1s in part owing to a 

lack of ambition ?* 6 | 
* A prudent question, Eliza. Thave often pro- 


|| poged it myself, and will confess I am not- always | 


Satisfied with the answer my conscience gives, 
There is a medium between a dissatisfied, dis- 
contented spirit, and one of indolent content, 
which deters us from making any effort, because 
we are willing things should be just as they are. 
This happy medium I wish to preserve. I would 
make even vigorous mental and bodily exertion, 
because this is a duty, and because there is pleas- 
ure in its very performance ; not that this may at 
some future time bring about a more desirable 
state of things.” 

*Well, friend Emma, constituted as I am, do 
you think I can ever be satisfied with the dull, 
insipid present ? 

£ Most certainly I do. Your discontent 1s not 
constitutional ; but an habitual state of feeling, 


\ brought about by looking only on the dark side 


of the present ; and allowing your strong imagi- 
nation to act on the future, dressing it in a 
<« garb, beautiful as thosge that angels wear.” 
Henee you are continually disappointed in find- 
ing the glittering thing on which you have been 
leaning, *a broken reed at best; and oft a 
Spear. * 

*T find that you understand my disease ; will 
you prescribe an antidote ?* 

* Our Savior has given an all-powerful, efficient 
one. He says, © Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, 
and ye shall find rest to your 8ouls.”* Will you 
think of this, my dear Eliza ?? 

*I will, indeed I will,” said Eliza, with emo- 


{tion, as they came up with the boat waiting to 


convey them to the opposite shore. 00; 


Be 


LEAF. FROM AN ALBUM, 
Original. 


T1s 8weet at evening's pensive hour, 
To muse on joys of other days, 
When sweetly bloomed youth's fairy bower, 
Ilumed by fancy*'s 8 fe _ 
O then hope flew on gilded 8, 
And flowers around our pathway strewed, 
While ours was all that romance brings, 
| To cheerful make life's future road, 


_ But _ those days. have passed away, 
Like pleasant dreams at morning” s light, 
Yet it is 8weet, by memory's ray, 
To gaze upon the vision bright— 
And hear again the converse sweet, 
The ringing laugh and merry tone, 
To see the smile, and hear the jest, 
of valued friends, now from us gone, 


How dear chould gan NT token be, 
How 'prized the gift of love's own hand, 
Since they can aid fond memo 
To lead us mid the friendly band ! 
How 8weet to sit,'and look them o'er, 
To feel we have their pledge of love, 
And thankful prize the goodly store 
Of prayers sent up to God above ! 


0 lady, though a stranger's pen 
These lines, on memory*'s pleasures, trace, — 
Though I thy form did never ken, 
Nor thou behold 'my Quaker face, — 
Yet I can breathe a wish for thee, 
Warm, ardent, and no less sincere, 
That darkling ills may from thee flee, 
And seldom thine pale sorrow's tear. 


May virtue*s calm and steady light 
Beam on thy path, and cheer thy road ; 
May thou ne*er know of moral night, 
But ever love, and trust thy God. 
May friendship's balm console thy breast ; 
And heavenly hope be ever nigh ; 
And death be but a time of rest 
To fit thy 8oul for joys on high. 
AMICUS. 
Boston, Mass. 
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ACTIVE VIRTUE. 
Original, 


I was 8tanding on a pier that runs out into the 
East River, on one cold wintry day, and seeing 
the ice float rapidly down with the current. 1 
was a mere lad at the time, and derived consid- 
erable amusement from the spectacle before me. 
As the 8un drew near the horizon, I was about 
turning to go away, when I heard a shout—a cry 
lor help on the river. I looked and s8aw a small 
boat wedged between two cakes of ice, and hur- 
ried down the river with fearful rapidity. The 
occupant of the boat was standing up, and stretch- 
ing forth his hands for aid. A crowd 800n col- 
lected around me, attracted by the exclamations 
of the Suffering man, who was evidently in immi- 
nent danger. 


thized with his perilous condition, but no move- 
ment was made to relieve him. Several ran here 
and there, and then came back to talk and 8peg- 
ulate upon. the matter. 

*It is a 8hame that a man should be. carried, 


out to 8ea, and 80 near night too,* __ an honest 
cartman, _—_ 


— 


The spectators earnestly sympa- | 


Active Virtue. 


{ 
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© Yes,” replied the merchant whom'he address- 
ed, <it is altogether too bad. Is there nobody 
here who knows how to use a boat ?? 

*Do you think he will fetch up on Staten Isl- 
and, or Governor's Dm p? a a short, bus- 
tling man. 

* Somebody ought to go and save him !” cried 
another. 

*I wonder if he has a family. What a loss 
'twill be to them, if he gets drowned !* said the 
merchant. 

* A great loss !* echoed three or four voices. 
* I really can't help feeling sorry for him,” said a 
new comer. | 

© 'There is no doubt that he is very much to be 
pitied,” said another. 

© Well, all I can say is, that I wish he may land 
gangs in s8afety—I wonder which way the 
wind 18, 

© What time FRO the tide turn ?* asked the 
first 8pokesman. 


© Why don't somebody go to save him ?* 8aid 
a colored woman, addressing the merchant. 

I don't know,' returned he. *<It is very sin- 
gular that nobody starts. I never heard of 8uch 
a thing. For my part, I don't go on the water 
now-a-days. I was fond of it when I was a boy. 
I had a little pleasure 8kiff in which I 


The speaker was interrupted by the s8udden 


[and somewhat rude approach of a couple of sail- 


ors who rushed to a sloop lying at the wharf, and 
began to prepare the boat to be dropped from her 
stern, 


* Come here,” cried one of them. © What are 


you all looking at ? Lay hold of these falls, and 


help us with the boat.” 

A number of men sprang on board of the sloop, 
now that somebody was found to take the lead, 
and busied themselves. in good earnest, in lower- 
ing the boat. 

Before the keel touched the water, the two 
Sailors were in the boat. 'They put out the oars, 
and rowed toward the sufferer, who had by this 
time floated to a considerable distance from the 
pier. After much exertion they - 8ucceeded in 
reaching the ice, and the man was taken, half 
dead with cold and fright, into the boat. The 
zailors pulled off their jackets and put them on 
him, and then shaped the course of their boat for 
the nearest wharf, They landed the man in 
safety, and by proper stimulants, he was restored 
to his usual soundness of body. 


I have often thought upon this little circum- 
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8tance gince I have mingled with my fellow-crea- 
tures more freely ; and have feared that where 


sympathy and pity do not spur to action, they are 


not yery powerfully felt. 'Those good feelings 


and desires-which lead us to act for the benefit | 


of our fellow-creatures, are genuine ; and one 
kind deed is worth more than many good-natured 
words. A. person may shed tears over an affect- 
ing romance, and imagine himself a very kind 
hearted individual, but if he is, at the same time, 
unwilling to deny himself the least gratification 
for the good of others, his kindness is too guperfi- 
cial to deserve praise or self-felicitation. The 
man who makes no profession of piety or good 
will to men, but who exerts himself, on every 
proper occaslon, for their benefit, gives- greater 
evidence of being a true christian, than he who 
lauds christianity, in the abstract, to the skies. 


NOTICES. 


©<ELLEN CLIFFORD, OR THE GEnTUs oF REFORM.” 
This excellent work has found a very flattering recep- 
tion from the public. It has been noticed very favor- 
ably by a large number of periodicals, secular, litera- 
ry, and religious ; and 1s every way worthy of their 
commendations. Those of our friends who have not 
as yet provided themselves with a copy, had better pro- 
cure one, that they may enjoy an exceedingly interesting 
tale, told in an agreeable manner, and written in a 
chaste and beautiful style. We need scarce say that 
the work is from the 'pen of Miss Edgarton, with 
whom our readers are familiar as a writer, and. whose 
productions have ever been among the most interest- 
mg 'and valuable. Attached to this new volume are 
geveral of the author's poems, which add no little value 
to the worth thereof. Published at 32, Cornhill, 


*ANNUAL REPORT AND SERMON:* A. valuable 
PRO for all interested in our Sabbath Schools 

as just been 188ued from the press, by A. Tompkins, 
It contains the Annual Report of the Universalist S. 
School Association, and the occasional sermon. The 
Report is worthy of preservation, embracing a great 
number of useful facts relating to Sabbath Schools— 
their order of exercises—teachers meetings—use © of 
and regulations of libraries, and no one engaged in the 
important work of the Sabbath School, can fail to find 
amid this mass, 8ome useful hint. The sermon is an 
excellent one, reflecting credit on its esteemed author, 
Br. O. A. Skinner. He chose a good and appropriate 
theme— The Utility of Sabbath Schools,” and has un- 
folded his subject in a very clear and forcible manner. 
Let those who slightly value this means. of religious 
education, read this discourse- and be enlightened to 
the real worth and importance of our Schools; and let 
those who do estimate highly their worth, read, that 
their zeal may be enlivened. and: their exertions 'be 
more vigorous in the good and great work. Every one 
who has last year's report, should have this, if possi- 
ble, ag:the preacher. this year took up the subject where 
Sr. Batlou left it in his sermon on religious education. 
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- Mrxmoir AnD SERMOons—Rev. WW. C. Hanscom. 


We learn that proposals have been is8ued for-publish- | 


| 


Notices. 


'ing a volume of about 200 pages, 12 mo. containing | 
Memoir of 'our late Br. Wm. C. [Hanscom, togethy 
with a selection of his 8sermons. The work 'will þ, 
compiled by Rev. J. 'G; Adams, who is every Way fitte( 
to the task, from his intimate acquaintance' with an{ 
deep affection for Br. Hanscom, and as pos8essing z 
nice discrimination as to what will prove most beneh. 
cial, and best unfold the peculiar talents' of him why! 
departed in the midst of his usefulness. It will 
tainly be a volume worthy a place in the home of eye. 
ry one who can fold to his heart earnest and affection. 
ate appeals in behalf of the glorious doctrine of illin. ! 
itable love. "The friends of Br. H. will -undoubtedy * 
all step forward to aid the undertaking, and 'to thoy | 
who knew him 'not, we- would say,- favor this work 
with your patronage, and you will s8ecure a volune 
that will grace your library, and benefit the teachahl, 
mind and feeling heart. | 

Conditions, —The work will be printed as 800n a 
a 8uffticient number' of subscribers s8hall be obtained 
to defray the actual expense. 

It will contain a short Memoir of the author's life, 
with a LIKENEsSs, and a sufficient / number of his er. 
mons, and other productions, to make a volume of ap. 
wards of two hundred pages duodecimo, neatly print. 
ed, on good paper and fair type ; at seventy five cents 
per copy, payable on delivery. | 

The *© Proposals * will- be forwarded to the minis. 
ters of the denomination generally ; to the special. 
friends of our departed brother ; and to others know 
as friends of gospel truth. These are all affectionately 
requested to act as agents in obtaining subscribers. 

75> Subscriptions to be returned as 80on as the firs 
of September, to G. W. Bazin, (Trumpet Office,) 

Abel Tompkins, 32 Cornhill, Boston. £21 ” | 


DRr. Wm. A. ALcoTT's Worxs. This gentleman 
1s one of the most prolific writers of our day, whos: 
works are of any enduring value and usefulness. He 
writes like one who is determined to do good, and make 
people feel the importance of what he: regards as. 
truth, and intimately connected with the well being of 
our race. We never read a work intended for the 
young which we valued half as much as we did, and 
do his © Young Man's Guide ; * nor do we know of one. 
that has, in our opinion, done 80 much good as that, 
In private, at every opportunity when circumstances | 
Suggested/the work, we have recommended. it, and 
feel happy that we have done 80. A most important 
book is omitted in any young man's library who does 
not own that work. *. The House I live in;* is another 
excellent production, on anatomy and physiology. 
It is an ingenious portraiture of the human > $4458 un- | 
der the figure of a house, showing its admirable adapt- 
edness to all the present wants of the inhabitant—the 
mind. The idea 1s well carried out ; and the various 
parts. of the g8ubject are well unfolded' and illustra- 
ted. * Living on Small Means,” belongs to the 
family of the © Experiments of Living,” s0- popular: 
short time since, though of a more sober cast, an 
contains many good things. © Some of his opinions, ve | 
think rather extravagant, but as every man and woman 
when they read, should read with thought, we need 5ay 
no more of these. There is enough that is good I 
all Dr. Alcott's works to redeem them in the sight of the 
most prejudiced against some of his opinions, if the) 
will open their eyes at all. Of the * Young Wife, 
* Young Housekeeper,* and * Young Mother,* we have ' 
before spoken, and had we. s8pace to spare would g1* 
an elaborate review of them severally ;.but can only 
now recommend them oy wor to the attention and pat-. 
ronage of our friends and the public... 


Mr. G. W. Light is now the publisher of Dr. 


Alcott's 


orks, Cornhill, Boston, We will thank him for a 
opy of the Dr's. last work. We wish to notice his 
Vegetable Diet,” ; 


 Grap TivinGs AND Or1o UniveR8sALIisT. This 
irited co-worker in the cause of love and -truth, 
losed another _yolume, July 14th, and proposals haye 
\een gent out for publishing a somewhat different pa- 
zer. The editors 8ay—* Its character will not be 
hanged, except, that one department will be adapted, 
specially, to the tastes of females, with a design to 
ultivate a desire for reading, and to elevate the mind 
0 a knowledge of itself and the importance of the fe- 
nald 8tation in gociety. The publishers believe, that 
; work of this kind is called for in the western coun- 
ry, and that it will be well supported. ; 

To make the title of the paper more appropriate and 
2xpressive of our design, we have substituted Ladies? 
Universalist Magazine for ** Ohio Universalist ; ** but 
we intend it 8hall continue as much ** The Okio Uni- 
ersalist,”” as 1t has been, heretofore. In addition to 
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promise of contributions from some of the best female 
riters in the country, which cannot fail to make our 
paper as interesting as those published towards the 
« rising of the 8un.?? ? 


The work is to be published at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
weekly, quarto form, medium s1ze, at $2 per annum, 
or $1,50 if paid in advance, or within three months. 
S. A. Davis and S. Belden, Editors. No doubt our 
brethren will get out an excellent work, and we wish 
them abundant success. 


| EasT CAMBRIDGE, Mass. Since. our last was 
made up, the friends at E. Cambridge have extended 
to Br. Eldridge G. Brooks, an invitation to become 
their pastor. He has accepted and entered upon the 
duties of the office. We are happy to bear witness to 
the constant zeal of the s8ociety there, and we sincere- 
ly hope and devoutly pray, that the connection now 
formed, may be of the most enduring and satisfactory 
nature. Attached to the Society is one of the best 
schools in the vicinity, and at its last anniversary re- 
ceived the high commendations of many judicious 
minds. Its guperintendent is one of those who when 
engaged in a work felt to be important, brings his 
heart and mind to the labor. He has. done, and will 
do well. And not only in this capacity, but also as 
one of our most esteemed and beloved friends, do we 
ask for heaven's blessing upon bim. : 


TurREE MomTas EnDEeD. This makes the third 
No. and yet we have not received the payment of many 
8ubscriptions due and expected. The advance is now 
full due, and we shall have to add, according to our 
conditions, the extra price, if not paid s00n. Pay up ! 
ye delinquents, and you will feel much better, enjoy 
our paper much better, and we 8hall think much better 
of you. Nothing like paying debts to keep'a man cool 
this burning weather. We make one of our best bows 
to many who will, as we expect, send their subscrip- 
tion as 800n as they read this. Let us 8ee who they are. 


_ APPROBATION. We have been cheered not a little 
by the numerous commendatory notices of our work in 
Secular and literary papers, as well as those of our 
own order. We are thankful that we have 80 well 8uc- 
ceeded in receiving what we desired, and thank God 
and take courage. Our next door neighbor ©* Trum- 
pet,” by silence, has given consent to the truth of the 
friendly words of others. 


PREACHERS. If any preacher was to take for his 


pur present numerous correspondents, we have the || 


Nokces. 


| Wolf Creek, $2; A. R., N.” 


text, « Do unto others as you would that they should 
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do unto you,” and should think of papers sent him gra- 
tuitously, what would be the natural 8uggestion of the 
mind? Would it not be very natural for him to ask 
himself—If I were a publisher and should send gratis 
to numerous preachers the work I published, should I 
not expect they would attempt to do something for its 
guccess and advancement? Let some preachers who 
have for years received and do now receive our work, 
gratuitously, thus preach to themselves, and may it do 
them and us good. Amen. 


1 A notice of © Ellen Clifford * from the pen of 
Br. L. R. Paige was crowded out of this No. We shall 
insert it with pleasure in our next. 


1 We would remind our friends of the meeting of 
the Rockingham Ass0ciation, at Hampton, N. H. 29th 


our friends from Boston and vicinity there, and antici- 
pate' the-enjoyment of a happy season. Our esteemed 
friends J. L: H. and W. H., of Cambridge, will remem- 
ber their promise. 


Br. S. R. Smith is informed that the-two first Nos. 
intended for the' subscribers which he sent to Br. 
Paige—were mailed on the 16th of July. Should they 
not arrive, we will make matters all right in September. 


To CorrRtEsPonNDENTSs. We have quite a number 
of communications on hand which will be attended to 
in our next. 

A: M., H. L., Phila, Lines on a departed friend, E. 
A. G., H. F. B., shall appear 1n our next. 

We have received $several communications from, 
evidently as yet, young and inexperienced writers, who 
are not capable of writing for the public eye. We have 
not as much time as we once had to re-wnte commu- 
nications ; and if articles are sent.us that do not ap- 
pear, the authors must imagine the best and not the 
worst respecting our judgment. The rejection of one 
article should by no means discourage all further at- 
tempts. * Try again,” has been the motto of some of 
the most successful. 


IP If zome of our unreasonable delinquent sub- 
8cribers should 8ee their names in-a black list in our 
next No. they must not marvel. Pay up, like honest 
men! 
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Letters containing remittances received since our last 

ending Aug. 1. | 

 M. F., Dover, $16; C. W.M., Petersham, $4; Z. F., 
Athens, $2 ; J, D., Oleott, (Pays up to Dec. 1838,) $5; 
T. C. G., Springwater, $4; W. E. M., Warsaw, $8; 
C..R., Victor, $2; H.: C. B., Levant, (Will he please to 
state the names of those who paid the $7,) $7; A.S. 
New- Portland, $2; T. F. G., Hingham, $5 ; R. P., E. 
Clarendon, $4 ; I. M., Freedom, $2; L. E., Wilton, $2; 
E. A. G., Massena, $2; A. D., Lynn, $1; C. E. H.,S. 
Shaftesbury, $2 ; J. M. C., Worthington, $2 ; E. M. D., 
Lansing, $2; A. 8., E. 
Bloomfield, $4 ; B. H., Herman, $2; C. C., Oxford, $2; 
R.S., Woodstock, $2 3 B. B. B., Newmarket, $10 ; F. E., 
Oxford, (Pays up to June, 1839,) $6; A. K., Cabotville, 
82 : P. C., Madison, $2; M. B., Malden, ($16 in a for- 
mer remittance), $18 ; C. L., North Granby, $2; E.J.C., 
Amoskeag, $2 ; M. C., Comstock, $1 ; A. Z., Fort Plain, 
$10 ; R. B. 8., Smith Mills, $2 ; A. C. C., 8. Livonia, $2,; 
T. W., Jamestown, $2; J. G. C., W. Wincheater, wo 
up to June, 1838), $4 ; L. W. B., Cambridge, $5; A. K., 
Franklin, $2; T, A. H., St. George, $2 ; T. C. E., Green- 
ville, $5 ; D. A., Columbus, (we have - him all the 
Nos. we have, without deeaking a et), $7 ; T. H., Wal 
lingford, $5; A. H., E. Pembroke, $2; W. W., Alps, 


— 


($3 for G. W. B.), $5 ; E. B. F., Lunenburg, $2. 


and 30th of this month. We expect to greet many of . 
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A SACRED MELODY. 
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Safely through anoth - er week, 
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Let us now a blessing seekOn the approaching sabbath day. Day of” all the week the 
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Mercies multiplied each hour 
Through the week our praise demand ; 
Guarded by Almighty power, 
Fed and guided by his hand ; 
Though ungrateful we have been, 
Only made returns of sin, 


While we pray for pardoning grace, 


Through 


the dear Redeemer's name, 


Show thy reconciled face, 

_- Shine away our sin and shame : 
From our worldly cares'set free, 
May we rest this night with thee. 


When the morn $hall bid us rise, 
May we feel thy presence near ! 

May thy glory meet our eyes 
When we in thy house appear 

There afford ns, Lord, a taste 

Of our everlasting feast. 


ff 


May thy Gospel's joyful sound 
Conquer sinners, comfort saints ; 
Make the fruits of grace abound, 
Bring relief for all complaints ; 
Thus may all our Sabbaths prove, 
Till we join the Church above ! 


* 


God has brought us 


$ 


